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According to the measure. of the rule, which God hath distributed to us, a 
measure to reach even unto you.—I1. CORINTHIANS x. 


CHAPTER III. 


Independent as a hog on ice. 
PACKINGTOWN PHRASE. 


T was nearing noon when I 
slowly retraced the steps I 
had so jauntily taken that 


morning. I did not look over 


my shoulder at the noble University 


building, even when the solemn bell 


boomed after me that it was twelve’ 


o'clock. Although the benevolent 
principal had enheartened me while 
he spoke, I was now the more de- 
pressed that, added to everything 
else, I should never come under his 
gentle governance. Life had sud- 
denly become an ill-timed practical 
joke; I seemed to hear the cry of 
‘* April Fool ” in the depth of winter. 
Vaulting ambition had over-leaped 
itself. I was but a countryman come 
to town with the usual result of being 
befooled. I seemed to hear the roar 
of rural laughter when my neighbours 
learned that my University career had 
lasted less than half a day, but this 
thought, at which I winced, had one 
decisive effect ; it determined me not 
to retreat even if I had to take service 
in the hotel of which I was now a 
“guest.” Like Nanky Poo, there 
might be much fun at my expense, 
but I would not be there either to 


enjoy or to endure. Slowly as I 
walked, I at last reached the busy 
thoroughfare up which I had come 
so jauntily a few hours before. Its 
activity was even more discouraging 
than the silence of the park, for 
everyone was hurrying with some 
definite object : I alone had nothing 
to do. To be free of this absorbed 
populace I turned down a side street. 
I must think, plan, formulate a course 
of procedure, yet my faculties seemed 
to be numb, as if the air, previously 
so bracing, had developed anzs- 
thetical qualities. Suddenly my 
attention was arrested by a phrase, 
“College of Technology,” which, 
painted in large letters, designated a 
square, commonplace, ugly edifice, 
vastly different from the towered and 
pinnacled University building from 
which I had been so courteously 
dismissed. I stood and looked at it, 
for in architectural terms it ex- 
pressed the downfall of my hopes. 
Here was one alternative, the head 
of the University had said, and, after 
all, the profession I had chosen was 
as practical and commonplace as a 
keg of nails, so why should it not be 
learned in a house so eminently suited 
to it. I entered and received from 
the porter some printed leaflets giving 
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340 THE 
particulars of the various useful 
courses taught therein, with the 
hours, the amounts of the fees, and 
what not. 

Perhaps one cause of the buoyancy 
of youth is that no matter what 
happens, a good healthy hunger de- 
velopes at stated intervals. As I 
emerged from the College of Tech- 
nology the bells of the town were 
announcing one o'clock, and remem- 
bering that from one until three the 
festival of luncheon was held at my 
hotel, I walked briskly towards the 
market square. The clerk behind his 
counter accosted me in a most friendly 
manner. 

“What luck to-day ?” he asked. 

I shook my head. 

“Very poor,” I replied. 

He glanced up and down the 
entrance hall, which was empty, the 
lunch bell having gone some minutes 
before, then he said: 


“You look a little down in the 


mouth. Have a drink with me. I 
keep some of the right stuff under 
the counter here.” 

I surmised that my reputation as a 
talented and indefatigable drunkard 
was in danger of becoming fixed upon 
me at this hostelry, probably through 
the report of my actions by the night 
watchman, so I nipped the same in 
the bud, recognising, nevertheless, 
the kindly intention of the clerk. 

“Thanks,” I replied, “I don’t 
drink. I never tasted anything in- 
toxicating but Rhine wine, and that 
was last night, when I imagine I took 
enough to do me for a year.” 

“Oh, don’t say that,” protested 
the genial clerk, “the year’s young 
yet, and we never know what will 
happen before next Christmas. What’s 
your line ?” 

The hotel was a commercial house, 
frequented largely by commercial 
travellers and out-of-town traders. 

“ My line,” said I, “is the supply 
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of materials to colleges. I called in 
at the University this morning, but 
they have everything on hand that 
they need.” 

“Oh, well,” he counselled sooth- 
ingly, “the University may be the 
biggest educational shop we have in 
the place, but it’s far from being the 
only one. We have more schools than 
taverns in this town, and I believe 
it’s the only city in existence which 
totters under so unequal a balance 
of things.” 

He seemed to feel the disgrace of 
this position so bitterly that he fished 
out a bottle and a glass, helping 
himself. 

“Sure you won’t join me?” he 
enquired. 

“ Not to-day, thank you.” 

“Well, here’s luck to you,” he 
cried, tossing it off. ‘ There’s the 
Normal School, the Presbyterian 
Theological College,. three medical 
colleges, a Methodist seminary, the 
College of Technology, and plenty of 
others that can use up a lot of ma- 
terial in a year. You’ve only been at 
it one forenoon, and you'll do a lot 
of business before the week-end.” 

“Thank you,” I replied. “I have 
been to the College of Technology 
and think I shall make a deal with 
them to-morrow.” 

With that I walked into the dining- 
room, and consumed a substantial 
meal, quite convinced that the clerk 
did not believe in the least that I was 
a shining example of temperance 
principles, for I knew I had risen in 
his estimation through having been 
conveyed home the night before. 

After lunch I wandered down to 
the Bay, and there, in the brilliant 
sunshine,saw an unaccustomed sight 
—three miles or more of dismantled 
shipping frozen in at the wharfs, as 
if they were all Arctic schooners that 
had lined up against the North Pole. 
But the Bay itself, with its glittering 

















surface of clear ice, formed an anim- 
ated scene in striking contrast to the 
frozen ships. Near the wharfs hun- 
dreds of skaters were disporting them- 
selves, and even further out adven- 
turous parties were gliding along the 
glare ice, a feat not without its 
dangers, in spite of the expertness 
with which the swift ice-boats were 
managed. These ice-yachts, which 
seemed to consist of one huge white 
sail, flitted here and there at incredible 
speed, like moths with a dot of a 
body who had lost one wing, and 
therefore were kept from flying aloft. 
The single wide-spread wing was out 
of all proportion to the tiny hull, and 
flying across the breeze these winter 
gulls shot through space at a rate 
considerably in excess of the wind that 
supplied the motive power, and this 
apparent paradox was the foundation 
of a problem in aero-dynamics which 
I was called upon to demonstrate by 
means of a triangular diagram on a 
blackboard later in the year. The 
paradox can be proved both in theory 
and in practice, and in my case the 
practical experience of the mystery 
came first. 

The wharfs were crowded with 
spectators enjoying the unique out- 
door exhibition. In the shelter of 
the pier on which I stood three 
energetic young men were preparing 
their ice-yacht for a voyage. The 
immense sail had been raised to the 
peak of the tall slim mast. The body 
of the yacht consisted of a triangular 
floor, made of pine scantlings joined 
together like a proposition in Euclid, 
the flooring consisting of Tough pine 
boards nailed thereto. This triangular 
frame-work rested on three huge steel 
skates, one at each corner, two of 
which were fixed, while the third 
acted exactly like the rudder of a 
canal boat, which could be turned 
this way or that with a tiller. The 
young men were making everything 
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taut and snug, looping ropes tightly 
round cleats, and seeing generally 
that there were no loose ends about. 
I was watching these preparations 
with interest when the young fellow 
who stood ready to take the tiller 
glanced up at me. 

“This kind of craft seems to be 
new,to you,” he said, in a very friendly 
manner. 

“Itis,” I replied. “ Until yesterday 
evening I had never even seen an 
ice-yacht.” 

“In that case you'd better come 
with us,” he invited me with the 
utmost cordiality. “The pleasure of 
seeing a yacht is as nothing compared 
with the enjoyment of being aboard 
one in a good breeze such as we have 
to-day.” 

“The deck seems rather small, and 
there are already three of you.” 

The young man_ shrugged 
shoulders. 

“Oh,” he said, “I’ve had nine 
aboard at one time. We don’t walk 
about the deck of an ice-boat, you 
know, and so, like a tin of sardines, it 
will carry as many as we can pack. 
We could run you over to the island 
and back in a couple of minutes, if 
you can’t spare the time for a longer 
voyage.” 

Now the island was more than a 
mile away, but from what I had 
heard of the speed of ice-boats, the 
steersman was not exaggerating the 
capability of his craft. 

“You're sure I won’t incommode 
you ?” 

“Oh, not in the least.” 

The unaffected good nature of the 
young fellow, the évident sincerity of 
his welcome to a stranger, quite won 
my heart, and I accepted his offer 
with gratitude and alacrity. 

“Don’t go,” whispered a voice in 
my ear. I turned round quickly. If 
anyone had told me that the person 
I saw would exert an influence on 


his 
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me that very evening which was to 
change the whole course of my life, I 
would have laughed in scorn. There 
stood a young man, a year or two 
younger than myself, I judged, whose 
clothes were so badly cut and fitted, 
so coarse in texture, and so ill-made, 
that they proclaimed aloud the rustic, 
and the face corroborated the testi- 
mony of the costume. He was a 
youth of tremendous muscular power ; 
one could see that at a glance. A 
hard customer to tackle in a struggle, 
I surmised, but the smooth broad 
face, vacant of all definite expression, 
showed that Nature had protected 
humanity from the power of the frame 
by placing it under the control of a 
mind good-humoured and of extremely 
limited capacity. It was a moon face, 
of youthful smoothness, completely 
devoid of all intelligent expression, 
and its owner stood with hands in 
his pockets, gazing listlessly at the 
kaleidoscopic interweaving of the 
winged shuttles in the distance. If 
anyone else had been close to me I 
should never have suspected this 
unique individual of the whispered 
warning. The outer end of the pier 
was crowded with sightseers, but we 
two stood practically alone at the 
shoreward portion, with the three busy 
men and their yacht on the ice below 
us. Although so much more stalwart 
in frame than I, no one could have 
convinced me that in mental equip- 
ment I had not as great an advantage 
over him. My face was adorned with 
a moustache big enough to proclaim 
the manhood of the owner, and, if I 
must say it who shouldn’t, even with- 
out the moustache my countenance 
never proclaimed such cherubic inno- 
cence as that of this country bumpkin 
with his hands deep in his trousers 
pockets. That this bucolic Rueben of 
the backwoods should have ventured 
to address me, roused my resent- 
ment, who had been a city man for 
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nearly twenty-four hours. The polite 
and cultured tones of the yachtsman, 
combined with a deferential manner, 
had shown me the superiority of city 
life over that of the farm, and I was 
quite anxious to make friends with 
him, for I had not come to the city 
to make rural acquaintances. 

“Did you speak to me?” I asked, 
in a voice several degrees below zero, 

He turned upon me an inane 
smile. 

“No,” he said, “I was just whis- 
pering to myself. It’s a habit I have.” 

“I beg your pardon, I thought 
you were addressing me.” 

“Oh, no,” said the youth, with 
almost pacific humility. “ I shouldn’t 
think of taking such a liberty. You 
see, I arrived in town only this 
morning.” 

The steersman, seeing us apparently 
conversing together, said generously : 

“Perhaps your friend would like 
to come along, too.” 

“ He is no friend of mine,” I pro- 
tested, but the countryman ignored 
my disclaimer. His face lighted up 
with a boyish joy he took no pains to 
conceal. 

“May.I come?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” replied the yachts- 
man. “There’s plenty of room; 
she’d hold double as many.” 

The stout stranger sat suddenly on 
the edge of the wharf, reversed him- 
self, put his strong hands on the ends 
of the planking, and lowered himself 
as gently to the ice as if his body had 
weighed no more than a_ feather. 
His action betokened muscles of steel 
in the arm under the most perfeet 
control. Although a lighter man, I 
clambered down much more clumsily, 
but got there ultimately with some 
puffing and a final fall. 

“ By Jove,” said the townsman, 
glancing at the other fellow with 
admiration, “ you’ve done some gym- 
nasivm work, I take it.” 

















“Oh, no,” replied the hayseed, 
“merely the swinging of an axe in 
the backwoods.” 

“All ready, Jack ?” enquired an- 
other of the trio, coming from behind 
the big sail. 

“Yes. Here are a couple of friends 
who are coming with us to the island 
and back,” said Jack, with a wave of 
the hand that took the place of a 
more formal introduction. The third 
man appeared, and both nodded 
acquiescence. 

“Crouch down here,” said the 
man at the wheel, indicating my 
portion of the platform. “Lie 
as flat as you can, and look out 
for the boom when I bring her 
round. Keep your head down at 
the turn.” 

My fellow passenger crawled in 
beside me with an awkwardness which 
showed how unaccustomed he was 
to an ice-yacht, his actions contrast- 
ing strangely with the agility that 
had won the yachtsman’s admiration 
a minute or two before. Jack had 
his arm on the tiller. The other two 
on the ice, one at either hand, pushed 
the boat along with scarcely any 
visible’ exertion, the polished steel 
runners on the ice being practically 
frictionless. 

* All aboard,” cried Jack, and the 
other two jumped on forward. The 
sail caught the breeze, and instantly 
we were off, with a peculiar ringing 
sound of the skates and an ever 
increasing momentum. The yacht 
seemed to have a hair trigger sensi- 
tiveness to the touch of the tiller, and 
Jack steered her among the groups 
of pleasure seekers with a deftness 
that won my utmost admiration. 
Once clear of the skaters the man at 
the helm drew in his sail until it 
caught the breeze to the best ad- 
vantage, and then, for the first time 
in my life, I realised what the word 
speed meant. The city retreated 
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from us as if some gigantic hand 
were pushing it back like a toy village. 
{ found myself unable to breathe, 
and just as I was wondering what I 
should do to fill my lungs, I was pro- 
jected head first like a shaft from a 
cross-bow, describing a complete 
somersault in the air, coming down 
on one shoulder with a thud that 
jarred every tooth in my head. Then 
began a terrific slide, head first and 
full length, along the smooth ice, and 
a shiver of fear ran through my frame 
as I saw that I was likely to have 
what little brains I possessed dashed 
out against the island I was so rapidly 
approaching. But even a moment of 
peril presents its mitigation. My 
companion in misfortune had come 
off the ice-yacht in a sitting posture, 
and we were running our desperate 
race on parallel lines, but, while I lay 
at full length, he sat as on a pivot, 
legs outstretched, whirling round 
and round and round on_his 
axis while flying through space. 
Alternately I .saw that  expres- 
sionless face and the back of 
his head, but while I had given 
a shout or two of dismay, he had 
maintained a rigid silence, the 
meaningless smile seemingly frozen 
on his countenance. Luckily the edge 
of the island was protected by a 
ridge of snow, and into this feathery 
medium I ploughed head first, while 
my companion took it back on, as it 
were. He piled up the snow and 
stopped, while I won by two lengths 
at least. 

“Are you hurt ?” I gasped. 

“ Not in the least,” he replied, with 
that smile. “ The sole of my trousers 
seems to have worn a little thin. I 
felt the situation becoming colder 
and colder as we came on. How is it 
with yourself?” 

“I seem to be all right, but I am 
not sure. I ought by right to have 
dislocated my _ shoulder, but,” 
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swinging my arm, “it seems to be 
all right.” 

We dusted the snow from our 
persons, and I looked abroad to see 
where our ice-yacht had gone, but 
it was impossible to distinguish it 
among the dozens gliding here and 
there in the distance. Then I opened 
up my vocabulary, and gave, in the 
vigorous western tongue, my opinion 
of the three yachtsmen, more especi- 
ally the man who governed the tiller. 
The stranger looked at me gravely, 
and over the face that had seemed 
so blank came an expression, first of 
grief, then of dismay. Seeing that 
my imprecations shocked him, I pulled 
up. 

“I beg your pardon,” I said, “ but 
sometimes I am taken that way, and 
find a relief in language.” 

“Do you actually think they did 
it on purpose ? ” he asked with child- 
like innocence. 

* On 
did.” 

He thrust his hands in his trousers 
pockets, which seemed a favourite 
habit of his, and then in calm, even 
voice began to heap maledictions on 
the heads of the trio, maledictions so 
intense and far-reaching that his 
language, compared with mine, was as 
a Californian dialect poem to one of 
Dr. Watts’ most innocent hymns. 

“Oh,” I said at last, “ I’m sorry I 
spoke. If I had suspected your 
genius in that line I’d have left the 
whole contract in your capable hands, 
What’s your name ? ” 

“Sam McKurdy.” 

Although he showed no curiosity 
regarding my own appellation I 
volunteered: “I’m Tom Prentiss. 
Here’s my hand, Sam, and the next 
man who asks me if you’re a friend 
of mine I’m going to say yes. I 
apologise for having misjudged you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Sam. 
“I know my clothes don’t fit ; which 


Of course they 


purpose ? 
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is because I’m so abominably poor 
that they are hewn out with an axe. 
But [ve been through this game 
before. I’m up at the Normal School, 
but this is my second session. Thus, 
I’m a veteran so far as the city is 
concerned, although I don’t look it. 
Possessing luxurious tastes without 
the money to gratify them, I indulge 
in ice-yachting by coming down to 
the city front and standing like a 
moon-struck owl, and before five 
minutes I receive an invitation to 
come aboard. There seems to be 
something irresistible in my appear- 
ance so far as the city man is con- 
cerned, and he plays games with me. 
The first time I think I must have 
slid a mile on two elbows and the back 
of my head. Since then they’ve got 
me off once or twice, but I always 
took one of the crew with me. Once 
I carried away the _ steersman, 
rudder and tiller, and wrecked the 
boat, but that was exceptional good 
luck. I’m afraid that by-and-bye 
they'll get to know me along the front. 
Still, there’s enough of ice-yachtsmen 
to last me until spring.” 

“ Then you didn’t need to come off 
when I deserted the ship ?” 

“Oh, bless you, no. I saw on the 
wharf how green you were, and re- 
solved to stand by you.” 

“Thanks. Is my origin so apparent 
as all that ?” 

“It’s pretty plain, Tom. Your 
clothes fit better than mine, but you 
can’t pose as a member of the Stock 
Exchange for some little time to come. 
The stock farm is stamped all over 
you.” 

“Oh, hang it all, Sam, it .can’t be 
as bad as all that. If you’re at the 
Normal School you intend to be a 
teacher, but I have been a teacher 
for the last three years, so the stamp 
of the stock farm should have become 
faint by this time.” 

“God gi’e us a guid conceit o’ 














oorsels,” said Sam in the accents of 
lower Scotland. “Still, we have no 
time to discuss the subject just 
now. These chaps will be back again 
directly.” 

“What makes you think that ?” 

“Oh, they always return. I know 
them. Not personally, of course, but 
I know their class. Their style of 
joke is what I call muscular. It is 
the mechanical brand of humour, for 
when you go down to the eternal 
foundations of things there’s really 
nothing funny in risking a stranger’s 
neck by shooting him over the ice. 
Still, they think it’s funny, so it’s 
not for the man from the grocery 
store at Muggins” Corners to dispute 
with them. They haven't brains 
enough to let well alone, so they will 
be here shortly, and will apologise in 
most polished sentences. I saw that 
that young chap’s mellifluous accents 
took you as completely in as he threw 
you completely out a few minutes 
later. Now, your name’s Thomas, 
therefore you ought to act the part 
of doubter to perfection. I’m the 
innocent cherub from the _ back-lot, 
who believes no ill of his fellow 
creatures. You will accept their 
apologies with dignity, but refuse to 
go on board again.” 

“You can bet your boots I'll 
refuse. You will never catch me on an 
ice-boat again until they are practising 
the sport in the lower regions.” 

*““Nonsense. You listen to me, and 
pay attention. I swallow their story, 
and step on board. You stand here 
and refuse.. Our friend Jack will stick 
to the tiller, and I'll get beside him 
in a friendly manner, trying to per- 
suade you to do likewise, but you are 
as firm as a man can be on slippery 
ice.. Then the other two will come 
off, and endeavour in the choicest 
language to persuade you it was all 
an accident, pleading to be allowed to 
take you back to the city. If you still 
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remain firm, they will jump at you 
unawares, fling you on, and then, 
springing aboard themselves, off they 
go. You'd be shot out over the lake 
next time, and would never stop slid- 
ing until you bumped your head 
against the horizon. Now you keep 
your eye on them, and edge away as 
they approach you, edging, however, 
toward the yacht. At the critical 
moment I will let out a yell that will 
momentarily paralyse both them and 
the steersman. I learnt the yell from 
an Iroquois Indian. The moment you 
hear it, spring on the boat and lie 
down. Leave the rest to me.” 

“ But if they were coming back 
they could have been here long ago.” 

“ Yes, they’re watching us. They’re 
waiting for us to start across the ice 
towards the town. That, of course, 
gives them more fun than getting us 
aboard again. They will come flashing 
down upon us, and a stranger tries 
to avoid them, which, of course, is 
futile. He sprawis and slips and 
flounders, and comes down, and be- 
haves generally as the saying is, like 
a hog on ice. They are so clever with 
these craft that they can come within 
a thousandth part of an inch of you 


. at two miles a minute, afd yet never 


touch you. William Tell with his bow 
and, arrow wasn’t a circumstance to 
these chaps. Now, we've stood here 
long enough. We will tramp along 
the edge of this snow drift as if we 
intend to reach town along the 
margin of the island. That will fetch 
’?em. You see, we're too close -to 
shore for them to manceuvre and have 
sport with us. The moment an ice- 
boat runner touches the snow the 
craft’s done for. We've only to step 
over into the snow, and they can’t 
even scare us. The average greenhorn 
usually makes the mistake of attempt- 
ing to cross the ice to his boarding- 
house, and so delivers himself into 
their hands. He is mad as a 
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wet hen anyhow, at being flung off, 
so the lads have ‘more fun than a 
funeral.” 

By this time we were trudging 
along together like friends of some 
years’ standing, making rather tardy 
progress on the slippery ice by the 
margin of the snow-drift. We had 
not proceeded thus for ten minutes 
before we saw the sail of an ice- 
yacht which had detached itself from 
the fleet grow larger and larger as 
it swooped down upon us with all 
the celerity and silence of the Magic 
Carpet in the “Arabian Nights.” 
The steersman whisked it round 
beautifully, bringing it to a stand- 
still within ten feet of us, sail flapping 
in the eye of the wind. 

“I hope you are not hurt,” said 
the steersman in tones of deep con- 
cern. 

“Oh, no, thank you,” said Sam. 
** Not in the least, but we have both 
had enough of ice-boating.” 

“I’m sorry to hear you say that. 
I had forgotten for the moment that 
you were unused to the sport. It is 
entirely my fault; I should have 
shouted for you to hold on. But one 
becomes so used to having a crew 
that understands all about it that one 
forgets. I warned you of the boom, 
but quite overlooked the equally im- 
portant caution to catch hold of 
something when we turned round.” 

“Oh, it isn’t your fault at all, 
as I was just this moment telling Mr. 
Saunders here. He thinks you did it 
on purpose.” 

“He is quite mistaken, I assure 
you. I ran a little too close to the 
island, and if I hadn’t turned when I 
did, we would have been piled up on 
shore before one could say ‘ knife.’ ” 

“ That’s all right,” I said crisply. 


“ T’ve no complaint to make, but I’m 
going back to town by the shore.” 

“ Oh, I say,” pleaded the steersman, 
“that’s hardly fair to us. 


I said 
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I'd take you to the island and back, 
and you really must give me a chance 
to carry out my promise.” 

“I’m very much obliged to you, 
but I prefer to walk. I make no 
imputation on your good faith at all. 
You kept half of your promise at 
least, and delivered me head first on 
the island.” 

Sam was standing beside the steer- 
ing end of the ice-yacht, gazing at me 
with a look of deep reproach. 

“Oh, come, Saunders,” he cried, 
“don’t get on your ear about it 
merely because you’ve slid to land in 
that attitude.” Then I heard him 
say to the steersman: “I’m sorry he 
takes it that way,”but I’m not to 
blame ; don’t know him at all, never 
met him before.” 

The other two members of the crew 
now got off, and came gingerly to- 
wards me with uncertain footing. 

“TI hope you will come with us,” 
said one, “and Ill guarantee to 
deliver you on your feet this time 
at the spot where we picked you up.” 

They manceuvred clumsily to place 
themselves between me and the island 
and I moved closer to the ice-yacht. 
At that moment a most piercing war- 
whoop rent the air, which must have 
startled the city a mile away. Sam 
shoved round the corner of the ice- 
yacht, flung the steersman from the 
tiller, and with incredible activity, 
pulled the sail to catch the wind. I 
had barely time to fling myself face 
downwards on the floor when we 
were off. The steersman was taken so 
completely by surprise that he lay 
motionless on the deck until Sam 
had given a couple of twists of the 
sheet round a cleat, then, while one 
arm lay along the tiller, he stretched 
the other out, dragged the steersman 
towards him, and sat down on him. 

“I always like a cushion to sit on 
while I’m steering,” he said to the 
owner, in benevolent tones, as if he 




















loved him. The latter struggled and 
cursed but he might as well have 
tried to remove Mont Blanc as to 
shift the ponderous person seated on 
him. 

“Keep quiet, Johnson,” said Sam, 
spreading his gigantic paw over his 
face and rapping his head once or 
twice against the boards. . “ Keep 
quiet, or I'll smother you. Just 
look aft, Saunders, and see what the 
other two are doing.” 

“They seem to be making across 
the Bay,” I replied, for we were now 
a long way from them, and they were 
difficult to distinguish otherwise than 
as black dots on the black surface. 

“Then Lord help them,” said Sam 
fervently, “if they haven’t sense 
enough to keep close to the island. 
Now,” he continued, “Ill teach you 
how to hang on. Lie down on your 
front, and get a grip with both hands 
on one side of the yacht. Brace your 
feet against the other side, if you 
think you'll need their help.” 

I followed instructions, and Sam, 
lifting himself for a minute from his 
cushion, swung the yacht round with 
a suddenness that seemed to strain 
every muscle in my body, and so we 
swept round -before the late cushion, 
lying on his back, could reverse and 
get a grip; thus he departed into 
space. 

“Look at our friend gyrating for 
the lake!” The steersman had left 
us, and was whirling like a Catherine 
wheel toward the mouth of the har- 
bour, two or three miles from the 
spot where Sam had taken the helm. 

“Reverse and hang on again,” 
cried Sam, and a moment later I 
thought there had been a collision, for 
I felt a shuddering thump, and heard 
a shriek, then I had all I could do to 
keep my place as the yacht swung 
round again. 

“* Good man, Saunders,” cried Sam. 
“We'll make something of you yet 
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with anything like luck. You hung 
on like a tax-collector. You can sit 
up now, and watch me fling my bread 
basket on the waters.” 

He had evidently picked up one of 
the three on the fly, as it were, and 
jerked him aboard with a dull thud. 
The man was so paralysed by his 
swift transition that he lay in a heap, 
face upwards, without a struggle, 
Sam’s strong right hand grasping the 
belt round his middle. When he had 
traversed about half the length of 
the Bay, McKurdy lifted his victim 
as easily as if he had been a baby, 
and placed him gently on the ice, 
sending him like a curling stone skim- 
ming over its surface. 

“* Now,” he said, with the deep sigh 
of one who had accomplished well a 
task set to him, “I have scattered 
those three so that each one of them 
is a mile or more away from either 
of the others. I shall now cease 
calling you Saunders, and we may 
proceed to enjoy ourselves like rational 
beings.” 

“I don’t know how it is with you, 
Mr. McKurdy, but I will enjoy myself 
much better once we are quit of this 
raft on skates and I find myself safe 
in the seclusion of my tavern. I 
fear we have qualified ourselves for 
appearing before a police magistrate, 
if not in the dock of some higher 
Court.” 

“‘There’s just a glimmer of sense 
in that remark. I’m glad you made 
it. I.suppose I have been guilty of 
robbery, kidnapping and attempted 
murder. I propose that as we took 
ship at the upper end of the city, 
we leave it at the lower-end; a 
search for the ice-boat will occupy 
our three musketeers for some time, 
and give us a chance of escape.” 

“I don’t care where you leave it, 
if you leave it quickly.” 

McKurdy did not attempt to thread 
his way through the fleet, but headed 
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for the mouth of the Bay until he 
nearly barked the shins of Jack the 
steersman, whom he greeted with a 
war-whoop. Then he swung round to 
the edge of the mainland, and came 
up along the city front, finally turn- 
ing gently into a sort of alcove where 
half a dozen ice-yachts were at their 
moorings, and there laid the boat 
gently alongside. Half a dozen des- 
peradoes in a more or less disreputable 
state of repair as regards clothing, 
came sliding and shuffling up, clam- 
ouring for permission to take care of 
the boat while we went ashore, for 
they saw that she did not belong to 
the coterie usually berthed there. 
Sam selected the most villainous- 
iooking of the tribe, gently inquired 
his name, and receiving it, wrote the 
same on his cuff. 

“We're going up town to get a 
drink. Can you recommend us a 
good place ?” 

“Pat Murphy’s is on the second 
corner,” said the man. “ He'll treat 
you right.” 

“Very well, see that you don’t 
let anyone steal our boat.” 

“T’ll look after it, sir, till the last 
dog’s hung,” replied the pirate trucu- 
lently, and- with that we clambered 
on the wharf and walked up the hill 
to the main street of the town some- 
where near the Central Station at 
which I had arrived the day before. 

“It is always well,” said Sam, as 
if meditating, “when on a retreat 
to leave a petty quarrel to the rear. 
Our jocular friend Jack, whose nose 
I nearly put out of joint a few minutes 
ago, stood where we passed him and 
watched our sail come to land. He 
has never lost sight of it, and I did 
not intend he should. Doubtless at 
this moment he is slithering over the 
ice towards his craft. I don’t think 


he will be in the best of humours ; 
indeed, the chances are that he will 
have lost his politeness and likewise 
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his tact. Now that garrotter in whose 
charge we left the boat will dispute 
possession, waiting quite honestly 
for the two men from Murphy’s. 
Jack may make the mistake of at- 
tempting force, so all in all, I think 
I can promise him an exciting dis- 
cussion, and we two honest men in 
this city of rogues, simple, warm- 
hearted countrymen, easily deluded 
by the snares of the wicked, may walk 
at leisure down this thronged highway, 
instead of having to take to our heels 
with the hue and cry behind us, all 
of which goes to prove my contention 
that mentality will beat muscle from 
the drop of the hat to the finish.” 

I laughed. 

“T must say, Sam, you seem well 
provided with both.” 

** We are as the Lord made us, as 
my Aunt Jane used to say, and we 
should do our duty in whatever sta- 
tion providence places us, as my 
Aunt Jane usually added. You taught 
school for three years, you tell me, 
which means you won a third-class 
certificate good for thirty-six months, 
and I may further prognosticate that 
you’ve come here to better a defective 
education.” 

“ Quite right.” 

“Then proceeding onward, I take 
it you will attend the Normal School 
to secure a second or perhaps a first- 
class certificate and so I shall have 
the pleasure of your further acquaint- 
ance.” 

“My dear sir, as your Aunt Jane 
might have said, you should learn to 
leave well alone. Your first two sur- 
mises were correct. The third is 
woefully astray.” 

“I see,” replied the imperturbable 
Sam. “I didn’t know when to quit. 
A prophet should proceed with cau- 
tion. What’s your game, then ?” 

“I came here intending to put in 
two years at the University, but they 
treated me as Jack did on the 

















ice-yacht; they -slid me across the 
park into town again.” 

“Couldn’t you pass the entrance 
exam. ?” 

“T wished to qualify as a civil 
engineer. They don’t teach this at 
University College, and so, figuratively 
speaking, I am standing up and dust- 
ing the snow from my noble form, 
still a little dazed with the suddenness 
of the throw-out.” 

“Have you money enough to go 
to the University, then ? ” 

“I have enough money to keep me 
for two years.” 

“Great heavens, I never met a 
rich man before!” 

As Sam said this he stopped at a 
street corner. 

“This is where I turn off,” he 
explained. “It is Church Street, the 
most godly of thoroughfares, said to 
contain more places of worship than 
any similar mile of road in the world ; 
therefore I chose my abode upon it.” 

“The clerk at my hotel was be- 
moaning the prevalence of colleges 
and schools in this city. You’d 
better come with me, and tell him of 
the multitude of churches. He'll be 
quite heartbroken when he hears of 
it.” 

Sam shook his head. 

“ The delights of hotel life are not 
for a pauper like me, and I cannot 
accept a hospitality I am not in a 
position to return. Besides, I think 
it well not to show this mug of mine 
in public places for a few days. School 
opens to-morrow, and I must be there 
at nine o’clock. Personally, I’d prefer 
to go to jail, but I haven’t the time 
to spare. I do not wish to meet our 
three musketeers until their anger 
tones down a bit. By-and-bye they’ll 
want to keep quiet about the incident, 
but to-day they’re after blood, and I 
might be compelled to knock their 
three empty heads together, which is 
an action frowned down upon by the 
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police of this law-abiding city. But 
you come with me ; come and see how 
the poor live.” 

“Very good. I’m with you. You 
seem to be particular about the com- 
pany you keep, while I’m not. If 
you won’t come with me, I’ll go with 

ou.” 

“That’s the proper spirit,” said 
Sam, and we walked nearly half a 
mile up Church Street, when he 
turned in towards a rather pretentious 
three-storied house, with steps up to 
a platform before the door, which 
was surmounted by a portico. Sam 
pulled a latch-key from his pocket 
and let himself in. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The best of Prophets of the future is the Past. 
BYRON. 

McKurdy conducted me up one 
flight of stairs, then opening the door 
to his right, ushered me into a small 
room with two windows overlooking 
Church Street, giving a view of one 
of the numerous sacred edifices with 
which he had accredited that thor- 
oughfare. The street was quiet and 
pleasant, lined on either side with 
trees, whose gaunt branches gave 
promise of pleasant shade when hot 
weather came. A _ heavy circular 
table stood in the centre of the room, 
covered with a drab coloured table- 
cloth, which in turn was littered by 
well-worn text-books, sheets of fools- 
cap paper, an ink-stand or two, and 
numerous pens. Opposite the two 
windows were two doors, which I 
afterwards learned led to small bed- 
rooms, each half the size of this 
study. A well-worn carpet covered 
the floor; two arm chairs, a sofa under 
the windows, a bookcase and three 
ordinary chairs, completed the in- 
ventory of the furniture. 

“ By Jove, McKurdy,” I said, ‘this 
squalor is far ahead of my luxurious 
room in the hotel.” 
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The young man was on his knees, 
not because he resided in the straight 
street of the churches, but to light the 
fire, which was laid on, and presently 
he produced a merry blaze that added 
cheer to the gathering dusk of the 
early winter evening. 

“Yes,” he said, getting up on his 
feet again, and dusting off his knees, 
as if anything he might do could 
make those trousers more respectable, 
“‘we manage to get along here with 
lowly living and lofty thought, both 
of which come cheap. Fling yourself 
down in that chair. Do you smoke ?” 

“No,” I replied with virtuous firm- 
ness. 

“Neither do I. Do you drink?” 

“N—no,” I faltered, with invol- 
untary hesitation. “ That is to say I 
drink tea, coffee, milk or other 
stimulants of that sort.” 

““Same here,” said Sam _ briefly, 
not noticing the feebleness of my 
answer. 

He rang a bell, and presently there 
appeared in the doorway a tall, thin, 
angular soured female, with iron grey 
hair, who looked, not at the man 
who had summoned her, but at me, 
and if ever there ‘is dislike at first 
sight this was a case of it, for I saw 
that in a glance she had weighed 
and found me wanting. Sam, who 
had thrown himself down in the 
opposite arm-chair, was on his feet 
in an instant, and a flattering defer- 
ence came into his manner as he 
addressed this living ramrod. 

“Oh, Mrs. Sponsor, I am so sorry. 
Is the servant not in?” 

“This is her afternoon out,” said 
Mrs. Sponsor, with a severity that 
at one and the same time cast censure 
on the habits of servants and on the 
requirements of lodgers. 

‘Tf I had known that I would not 
have troubled you, Mrs. Sponsor. 
Pray excuse me.” 

His tones were silken soft, and his 
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manner that of a courtier. The severe 
face relaxed as it was turned from 
me to my host. 

“What did you wish, Mr. 
McKurdy ?” she asked, the iciness 
melting in the sunshine of the young 
man’s urbane radiance. 

“Well, really, I—we—that is to 
say, we thought of indulging in a 
cup of tea, but we can quite easily 
go out for it.” 

“There is no necessity for that, 
Mr. McKurdy. I hope I know my 
duty. You shall have tea within ten 
minutes.” 

With that she faded away, and 
McKurdy’s form became upright again. 

“Ts that your landlady ? ” I asked, 

“Yes. Like myself, she is not pre- 
possessing at first, and has rather 
the air of a disappointed old maid 
than that of a most respectable 
widow. Although severe of aspect, I 
fancy she has a kind heart, and has 
had a hard life. Mrs. Sponsor is one 
of the licensed boarding-house keepers 
of the Normal School, and that alone 
is a guarantee of the primmest up- 
rightness.” 

“* She looks to me like a man-hater.” 

“On the surface only, I think. I 
am led to this conclusion by the fact 
that when she became licensed board- 
ing-house keeper she might have 
chosen to receive lady _ students, 
whereas she preferred men. A licensed 
boarding-house keeper cannot accept 
both, so I feel flattered to think I 
am one of Mrs. Sponsor’s chosen, 
just as the late Mr. Sponsor must 
have been in her early days. She 
probably thinks you are a new tenant, 
and naturaliy is on her guard against 
you, for she recognises you as a 
source of future trouble, because her 
duty towards you does not end with 
seeing that your bed is made up and 
your food served properly. If, for 
example, you remained out later 
than ten o’clock at night, she would 
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be compelled to send a note to the 
Headmaster, informing him of your 
delinquencies.” 

“Does she have to sit up to all 
hours of the night so_that she may 
know when people come in?” 

“No. Mechanical devices have elim- 
inated human labour in this instance. 
The moment ten o’clock strikes the 
door is bolted and barred, and your 
latch-key becomes automatically use- 
less.” 


under-graduate has to put up with at 
a University. The penalty is not 
severe unless you persist in wrong- 
doing.” 

At this point we heard steps along 
the. landing. McKurdy jumped up 
and opened the door, taking the tea- 
tray from Mrs. Sponsor as soon as 
she appeared on the threshold, thank- 
ing her over and over again for the 
service she had rendered. The woman 

evidently liked 





“But cannot ; 
one of the fel- f- 
lows who stops in 
admit the out- 
sider when he 
gives a mild 
signal, say that 
Iroquois war- 
whoop of 
yours ?” 

“Tsee you are 
well qualified to 
take up the aca- 
demic life. That 
device has been 
thought of be- 
fore, and is put 
to nightly prac- 
tice in other 
boarding- houses, 
but not here. 
Mrs. Sponsor is 
conscientious, 
and keeps a great 
big key, which 








| him so far as 
her undemon- 
| strative nature 
allowed her to 
| show, but she 

darted at me a 
glance which 
seemed to carry 
a wish that the 
tea would poison 
me. 

McKurdy lit 
the gas, drew the 
blinds, and 
poured out the 
tea,. all with the 
dexterity of an 
estimable young 
lady. We drank 
our unexciting 
beverage in 
silence, and I 
felt, rather than 
saw, that Mc 
Kurdy was look- 








we haven’t been 
able to duplicate, 
never having 
discovered where it is hid. Upon 
occasion I have climbed the porch, 
and entered unobtrusively by the 
right-hand window; still, that has 
the disadvantage of exciting the police 
if they happen along at the improper 
moment.” 

“So you live under a state of 
tyranny and espionage ? ” 

“No more so, I believe, than any 





‘*l HOPE I KNOW MY DUTY. YOU SHALL HAVE TEA 
WITHIN TEN MINUTES.’” 


ing me over, if I 
may so term it. 
I fancied he was 
making up his mind about me, 
perhaps apprehensive that he had been 
too friendly with a stranger picked 
up on the streets, as one might say. 
At last he placed his empty cup on 
the table, interlaced his fingers be- 
hind his head, leaned back in his arm- 
chair, and spoke : 

“TI see you think I’m rather a 
humbug in treating the gaunt Mrs. 
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Sponsor as if she were something of 
a princess.” 

“My dear sir, you are quite mis- 
taken. No such thought occurred to 
me.” 

“Then you are not so penetrating 
as I had supposed,” he went on 
calmly. “I am a humbug. These 
blandishments I bestow upon her are 
merely practice. As I think I have 
deceived ‘that sharp-eyed woman, I 
believe myself to be progressing, and 
in time who knows what may happen.” 

“You may marry her,” I suggested, 
but he went on without heeding. 

“TI noticed that you sized me up as 
no end of a country lout when you 
first set eyes on me to-day, but you 
ought to have seen me when I came 
to town seven months ago. It might 
be making too great a demand on your 
credulity to inform you that I have 
improved, but I assure you that I 
was constantly falling over my own 
feet, and from their acknowledged 
size, you may estimate the severity 
of my tumble. Are you a student 
of woman?” 

“No; of mathematics.” 

“Ah, well, I may be able to assist 
you in that, for I am supposed to be 
no slouch at figures, but I thought 
that a man with a _ well-trimmed 
moustache might be able to give me 
some hints about the fair sex.” 

“T’m not a ladies’ man at ,all,” 
said I with firmness. 

“My Aunt Jane says they’re the 
worst when the right time comes. 
Do you go all to pieces in the presence 
of a good-looking young woman ? ” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Well, I do. My hands grow to an 
enormous size, and I don’t know 
where to put them, neither can my 
feet be concealed unless I hire a 
barn, and as for saying anything— 
well, if silence is golden, my 
riches ought to attract the ladies. 
The proper study of mankind is 


man, said the philosopher, and I 
think the prefix ‘wo’ has dropped 
away from the last word in transit, 
because woe seems to come to me 
when I endeavour to make man 
embrace the woman, as the humorist 
put it.” 

“I understood you to say you 
were here to study for a teacher’s 
certificate.” 

“Oh, did you? We weren’t so 
well acquainted when I told you 
that. However, I now recognise that 
you can bring a mathematical mind 
to bear on what one might term a 
social problem. Suppose that fer 
six months, during one session of 
the Normal School, you sat within 
four feet of a very good-looking young 
woman. How would that affect you? ”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t affect me at all. I 
shouldn’t look at her.” 

“'You’d never glance across the 
aisle?” 

“ee No.”’ 

“You'd gaze at the teacher ?” 

“ Yes, if the teacher were a man.” 

“T see. You’re-what they call 
immune in the yellow fever districts ? 
But suppose that the most drastic 
rule of the institution was directed 
against the situation I am so lamely 
endeavouring to describe. Suppose 
that it meant expulsion, the loss of 
your Normal School certificate, and 
the wrecking of your career, if, hap- 
pening to meet this girl on the street, 
you were so courageous as to take off 
your hat to her, and that simple act 
of courtesy were brought to the 
knowledge of the Normal School 
authorities ? ” 

“Then I'd leave my hat on my 
head.” , 

“Of course you would. I forgot. 
I may as well attempt to discuss the 
mystery of colour with a blind man, 
as expect to get counsel from you 
should I become involved in a love’ 
affair.” 
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“Does this drastic rule you refer 
to apply only to the men?” 

“It applies to all students, men 
and women.” 

“Tf then, you lifted your hat to 
Miss Charming, and she recognised 
your salutation, would she also be 
expelled ? ” 

“Yes, if we were seen by any of 
the school authorities, and he were 
mean enough to report the matter.” 

“ Then it seems to me that a chival- 
rous man should take care not to 
raise his hat.” 

McKurdy remained silent for a 
long time, then he drawled : 

“ I think we need you at the Normal 
School. Precept and example are 
so seldom partners that their union 
among us would be like a limelight 
in a lone land,.if that is the quota- 
tion, which I think it is not.” 

“ You ask for the precept, but the 
example [ shall not have an oppor- 
tunity of showing you. I fear you 
are making fun of me, Mr. McKurdy.” 

“No, I am merely envious. But 
why can’t we have the benefit of the 
example ? Why don’t you attend the 
Normal School rather than the College 
of Technology ?” 

“ Because it isn’t in my line. I 
have quit teaching, except in so far 
as I can bestow instruction upon you 
and others of my friends.” 

Sam laughed at this, then went on : 

“T am not sure but at this tmho- 
ment you need a little instruction 
yourself, and perhaps you are not so 
impervious to a practical suggestion 
as you are to the glances of beauty. 
An acquaintance of mine, much more 
learned than you are, because he 
knew the distinction between the 
University and the University College, 
had been, like yourself, a teacher for 
some years, but came here to enter 
the College of Technology. For 
some reason he changed his mind, 
and entered the classes of the 
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Normal School instead, but went 
also to the night ‘school at the 
College of Technology. He was a 
tremendous worker and at the end of 
the session had not only grounded 
himself well in drawing and the use 
of mathematical instruments, but 
secured into the bargain, at the 
Government examination, a first-class 
teaching certificate, good for life. Like 
yourself, he was a‘ young man of 
irreproachable conduct, and _ broke 
neither the rules nor the heads of any 
of his teachers, and consequently left 
the Normal School with the highest 
possible commendation that institu- 
tion could give him. This, with his 
Government certificate, got him an 
appointment in a western town, at 
a salary three times what he had 
ever earned before. While teaching, 
he became acquainted with a civil 
engineer, and apprenticed himself to 
him, working hard at his chosen call- 
ing every day after four o’clock, and 
all day Saturday. He passed his ex- 
aminations one after another, and in 
two years received a diploma from 
the University. I need hardly add 
that he spent practically no money 
on himself, never went to a theatre, 
or even to a circus, and when he began 
the practice of civil engineering, he 
had a good sum of money in the bank, 
a great deal richer, in fact, than when 
he began to learn the trade. I regret 
to add that simply because he did 
not look at the girls when they blushed 
red, and did not allow a kiss on the 
mouth to steal away his brains, he 
married the only daughter of the 
Mayor, who was the richest man in 
his town, and now he is city engineer, 
and has an extensive private practice 
which is rapidly making him as 
wealthy as his father-in-law. It 
grieves me to make a recital of this 
sort, for it sounds too much like a 
moral tract to suit my fancy, but tihs 
has always been an unjust world, 
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and it is men like that who get along. 
Frugality, industry, and an eye to 
the main chance, my Aunt Jane tells 
me, will ensure my future, so I’m all 
right, and I’m merely citing this 
example to apply certain features of 
it to your case. One good turn de- 
serves another. The weak feature 
of your plan of campaign is this. You 
have money, you say, to keep you 
two years. Very good. Suppose you 
attend the College of Technology for 
that time, suppose you pass every 
one of your examinations, and sup- 
pose there isn’t a hitch in the scheme 
from matriculation to diploma, you 
will then need to set out in your 
profession of civil engineer penniless, 
and may, indeed, be compelled to 
drift back into teaching in order to 
succeed. Any professional man who 
begins expecting to make his living 
from the first is usually disappointed.” 

“TI should try to get a job on the 
survey of some new railway.” 

“1 doubt if you’d get a very lucra- 
tive one with only theoretical know- 
ledge in your head, but what I’m 
trying to impress on you is this: 
by following in the footsteps of the 
acquaintance I told you of, you’d get 
your degree of civil engineer almost 
as soon as you would by attending the 
College of Technology, and whether 
you started on railway surveying or 
city work, you would save enough 
of money to keep you for three or 
four years. At the end of six months 
in the Normal School you can doubt- 
less take a second class certificate, 
and perhaps may go in for a first. 
You will spend your evenings at the 
College of Technology, which is as 
differcnt from a lady’s parlour as 
anything I know of. You will study 
the curves of railways rather than 
those on the cheek of beauty, and the 
rosy tint on the face of the fair shall 
in your case be reflected from the 
maps you colour.” 
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“TI fear, Samuel, that my re- 
marks about the ladies are receiving 
mre attention from you than they 
deserve.” 

“Envy, my boy, envy, as I told 
you before, and, by the way, my name 
is not Samuel, but Sam.” 

“ All right, Sam, go ahead. You’re 
making out a very good case.” 

“That is about all there is to say. 
By either method you get your C.E. 
degree about the same time, but in 
one instance it is given to a penniless 
person, and in the other to a man 
with money.” 

“ Well, I'll think about it, and let 
you know.” 

“* Now is the time, my dear fellow. 
The Normal School opens to-morrow, 
and after that you cannot enter. 
Indeed, if you had to pass an exam- 
ination you could not enter as it is, 
but your third class certificate will 
give you admission. When you are 
surveying your new railway through 
the wood, and I am your chopper in 
chief, and happen to find one of my 
trees falling in your direction, and 
shout to you, you mustn’t reply, 
‘Pll think of it and let you know.’ 
As my Aunt Jane says, ‘Mr. Now 
rides in his carriage, and Mr. 
Later-On takes the dust from his 
wheels.’ ” 

“Your Aunt Jane should have had 
a nephew called Solomon instead of 
Samuel.” 

“Sam, if you please.” 

“I beg pardon. If I decide to enter 
the Normal School to-morrow, may 
I join this coterie here ? ” 

“Oh, you can do that in any case, 
even if you attend the College of 
Technology. I don’t know what 


sort of a crowd we'll have this term, 
because I’m one of the few that have 
come up again. Last session we had 
three medical students, one theo- 
logical man, who said grace before 
meals, and four Normalites. Of the 
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four, I am the only one who has 
returned.” 


“It is very nice of you to give me’ 


the run of the ranch in this hos- 
pitable western way, so I will shift 
my belongings to this place to-morrow 
whether I become a student of the 
Normal School or not.” 

“Then that’s settled,” cried Sam, 
andas he spoke the door opened, as 
Mrs. Sponsor came in for the tea- 
tray. 

“That tea was so delicious, Mrs. 
Sponsor,” said McKurdy, “that my 
friend, Mr. Prentiss, wishes to leave 
the luxurious hotel at which he is 
stopping, take bedroom No. 2, and 
share this study with me.” 

*‘T thought as much,” snapped Mrs. 
Sponsor, bending a look on me that 
made me shrink further into the arm- 
chair. 

“So you are sure of two roomers 
at least during the coming session,” 
continued Sam cheerfully. 

“‘ Indeed,” said the woman, with a 


toss of her head, “I have had to-day 
three more applications than I can 
accommodate.” 
“Good enough,” 
“T’ve always said this is the most 
popular house in the street, and lucky 
are those who find rest for the sole of 


chortled Sam. 


their foot therein. I wasjust telling 
Mr. Prentiss before you came in how 
fortunate it was that he had applied 
in time.” 

The woman stood by the table and 
frowned. Clearly she had some 
premonition of the trouble I was to 
cause in that respectable abode. 

“But he is not in time,” she ob- 
jected. “I showed a medical student 
this study and bedroom, and he said 
he’d take them.” 

“Surely, Mrs. Sponsor, you wouldn’t 
trust me with a medical student ? 
He’d be certain to poison me 
before a month was past with some 
of his new remedies, and likely as 
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not he would amputate an arm in 
my sleep. A full grown doctor is. 
bad enough, but a medical student 
is a terror, and a danger to the com- 
munity. When was he here ?” 

“ He called this afternoon at three 
o'clock.” 

“Ah, then, I am saved. You 
remember telling me just before the 
Christmas holidays, Mrs. Sponsor, 
that if I had any friend with whom I 
wished to share this study, you would 
see he was admitted ?” 

“Yes. Still, it’s first come first 
served, Mr. McKurdy.” 

“Certainly. That’s just the point 
I’m making. Prentiss is the oldest 
friend I have in the city. To-day at 
seven minutes after two o'clock we 
were on the ice together going to 
the island. Prentiss is a very staid, 
sober, study person, but through cir- 
cumstances over which he had no 
control, he found himself leading a 
faster life than he liked, and he 
yearned for a place where there 
wasn’t so much hustle, and where 
he could take better care of his clothes 
than he was doing, so I recommended 
this place, and he accepted. This, 
as I have said, was at seven minutes 
past two, so my friend was just fifty- 
three minutes ahead of your medical 
student, and, as you truly say, first 
come, first served. I, you see, with 
your authority, acted as your agent, 
and, when your medical student comes 
again, if he makes any sort of fuss, 
I will cheerfully throw him _half- 
way across the street. Oh, it’s no 
trouble at all, Mrs. Sponsor, I love 
throwing medical students half-way 
across streets.” 

“Humph,” ejaculated Mrs. Sponsor 
as she picked up the tray and left 
the room. 

“She doesn’t seem to take to you, 
my son,” said McKurdy, “ but time 
will reform all that.” 

J regret to say it never did. 
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CHAPTER V. 


He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading : 
Lofty, and sour, to them that lov'd him not ; 
But to those men that sought him, sweet as 
summer. Kinc Henry VIII. 


I reached my hotel for the last 
time through brilliantly lighted streets 
and the same Aladdin-palace wonders 
of the shops to which I had not yet 
become accustomed. It had been 
a day of ups and downs, but the 
deep depression of noontide had 
vanished, and although the evening 
did not see me in that state of exult- 
ation with which I had trod the pave- 
ment in the morning, I was far from 
being the despondent castaway of 
mid-day. This casual acquaintance- 
ship, which had ripened with tropical 
rapidity, gave me a new interest in 
life, and I pondered with interest 
on what the young fellow had said 
regarding my career, little realising 
that my projected career was already 
done for; that I should never survey 
a railway or draw a map, or in any 
other way add to the material benefit 
of my country. The change was to 
begin before many weeks were past 
in a department of the Normal 
School which bore no relation to 
the scholastic side thereof. 

I pondered over what my newly- 
found friend had said, and all in all, 
his plan appeared the best way out 
of my difficulty. I could not bear 
the thought of returning to the district 
which I had left, and if I did return 
there was nothing for me to do 
except take a place on a farm. There 
were two reasons why I could not 
engage in my old profession of school- 
teaching, and each of these reasons 
was final. First, I had no certificate ; 
second, all the schools were now in 
session,each with its quota of teachers. 
Not until the summer holidays would 
there be an opportunity for me to 
engage in the one thing I could do, 


and until that period I might as well 
attend the Normal School as the 
College of Technology; better, in- 
deed, as McKurdy had pointed out, 
because at the end of six months I 
should doubtless acquire at least a 
second class certificate which would 
get me into something better than 
a backwoods school, and, as first and 
second class certificates were tenable 
for life, I had always a bread-win- 
ning occupation to fall back upon if 
I failed in everything else. So, before 
I reached the market square hotel, I 
had resolved to enrol myself next 
day as student at the Normal School, 
unless some- unforeseen obstacle 
barred the way. 

Next morning, having paid my bill, 
I walked to the Church Street board- 
ing- house, carrying my handbag. 
The trunk would come later. I had 
neglected to take the number of the 
house, but found little difficulty in 
recognising it from its position op- 
posite the church. McKurdy gave me 
a cordial welcome, and seemed in 
no way to regret his hasty invitation 
of the day before. Indeed, he ap- 
peared rather to enjoy meeting me 
again, and confessed that he dreaded 
the opening days of the school, where 
all, or nearly all, the faces would be 
new to him. 

We walked together up the street 
until we came to the Normal School, 
which, with its ample grounds, occu- 
pied a large square bounded by four 
streets. I think the academic edifice 
was of classical design, and the effect 
was not so commonplace as that of 
the College of Technology, nor so 
ornate and romantic as that of the 
University buildings. 

There were two large temples of 
learning, joined together by an en- 
closed corridor, like architectural 
Siamese twins. The front group con- 
tained an art gallery, administration 
offices pertaining to the department of 
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public instruction, and in front of it 
were grounds with trees, shrubbery 
and flower beds. To the rear stood 
the extensive buildings of the school, 
square and unornamental, and be- 
hind them the spacious playground. 

There were certain formalities to 
be gone through, papers to be signed, 
and what not, before I was enrolled a 
student of the Normal School. When 
this was accomplished, and we stood 
in the wide hall of the front building, 
McKurdy paused, an expression of 
hesitation overspreading his face. 

“T am afraid you will think you 
are involved in a mass of prohibitions, 
and so you are. There is a forbidden 
corridor between where we stand and 
the waiting room of the school. It 
is open to all the world except our- 
selves. It was open to you until a 
moment ago, when you signed the 
final paper. Shall I lead you through 
a sh 

““ What is the object ?” 

“Oh, it saves three-quarters of the 
distance ; saves us going out to the 
street in front, along to Church Street, 
and then to the proper gate. The 
other object is that it is forbidden 
ground.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem ‘to me worth 
while. Let’s take the unforbidden 
way.” 

“Good man,” said Sam with a 
sigh. “I see you are going to exercise 
a beneficent influence over me.” — 

“Have we plenty of time?” 

“Oh, plenty. There’s no excuse, 
of course, except that the other is 
the broad road that leadeth to destruc- 
tion if we should happen to meet the 
Headmaster, which is reasonably 
certain. You will find he has a nasty 
habit of omnipresence. I fully ex- 


pected to meet him yesterday after- 
noon, when we had stolen the ice- 
boat, and I’m not sure yet he didn’t 
see me.” 

“Ts he such a terror ?” 
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“Terror? Why, he'll snarl the 
name McKurdy as if it were an 
offence against the statutes. His very 
glance makes the cold chills run up 
and down my spine. I may conceal 
my misdeeds from my Maker, but 
never from the chief.” 

By this time we had reached Church 
Street, and had joined the stream of 
students hurrying toward the upper 
gate. They were evidently all 
strangers to each other, for no two 
except ourselves walked along chatting 
together. 

““New faces, new faces,” growled 
Sam, “and I don’t see a striking one 
among them. Well, I hope these 
lads will meet our luck of last session, 
for after all I have said about the 
chief, there were some few delin- 


quencies which he failed to dis- 
cover.” 
Once inside the building, we 


climbed a stair, and entered a large, 
square, crowded room, bare of all 
furniture; not even a chair or a 
bench was visible, although half a 
dozen of those present were seated 
on the window sills swinging their 
legs. Holding so many, the room was 
nevertheless deadly silent, but the 
moment we entered, the stillness was 
abruptly broken, for Sam’s stentorian 
voice rang out in a way that startled 
everyone, myself included. 

“Get down off those window- 
sills!” he roared in tones ringing 
with anger. Instantly every man 
there jumped, and the sills were 
cleared. They took this tall, smooth- 
faced, frowning stranger for someone 
in authority. 

“So, gentlemen,” he cried, glaring 
at them, “even before you enter the 
schoolroom you begin by breaking 
one of the rules.” 

“T assure you, sir, I didn’t know,” 
stammered one of the culprits, and 
the others muttered protestations of 
ignorance. The stern expression on 
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Sam’s face faded away, and a sunny 
smile took its place. 

“As a matter of fact, boys, you 
were breaking the rules, but then 
nearly everything you do will con- 
stitute a fracture of some law or bye- 
law of this institution, so you needn’t 
let that worry you. It was not break- 
ing the rules I was thinking of, but 
breaking the ice. You may just as well 
fraternise and ask each other’s names 
and thus save time. As a starter, my 
name’s McKurdy, popularly known 
as Sam. My friend here is Tom Pren- 
tiss, a chap I picked up yesterday on 
the streets for nothing.” 

Somebody laughed, and then three 
or four more joined in. From behind 
there came a hearty voice: 

“ Hello, McKurdy, is that you ?” 

Sam turned round to greet an 
acquaintance, but met a sea of strange 
faces, and in spite of himself disap- 
pointment came into his face. The 
speaker cried out genially: 

“You said you were McKurdy ; so 
I thought I’d test the matter,” and 
before Sam could recover himself 
there was a general roar of laughter 
which, as it were, welded the separate 
atoms of humanity into a corporate 
mass. The strangeness had somehow 
vanished. 

“That’s all right,” cried Mac, 
“and one on me, and now, enacting 
the part of the person who knows, 
having been here before, I call your 
attention to that large gong at the 
top right hand corner of the room. 
When that gong sounds one stroke it 
means that we go to class-room num- 
ber one, presided over by the Head- 
master, who teaches grammar, Eng- 
lish literature, and a few other sub- 
jects that at present you know noth- 
ing about. When the gong strikes two 
we go to class-room number two, pre- 
sided over by the mathematical 


master, who does tricks with arith- 
metic, algebra, and is supposed to 
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have been a personal friend of the Iate 
Mr. Euclid. The signal of three bells 
does not bear the same significance 
in this room that it does at sea. It 
means that you will troop noisily 
downstairs and visit the class -room 
with a laboratory attached, where 
you will be taught chemistry, natural 
philosophy, including statics and dy- 
namics, and mysteries of that sort. 
These are probably all the signals 
that you will hear to-day, but there 
is a music room, a drawing room, 
not in the social acceptation of the 
term, and various other chambers 
of torture. In a few moments there 
will be one stroke of the gong, and I, 
the bell-wether, as one may say, of 
this innocent flock, will lead you 
through the right-hand door into the 
awful presence of the Headmaster. 
The department of education has 
decreed this so that you shall know 
the worst at the very beginning. 
Those who escape from that room 
alive need fear nothing that is to 
follow, except one appalling depart- 
ment which will come later, and that 
is the Model School. Now the Head- 
master Peas 

“What is the Model School? Tell 
us about-the Model School,” cried 
half a dozen voices in different parts 
of the room. 

“You will know nothing of the 
Model School for the first week, so 
why anticipate your fate? The 
Headmaster will first read a chapter 
in ” 








A roar arose that drowned Sam’s 
voice. 

“The Model School! The Model 
School !”’-they cried. 

Sam gazed around him, his face 
beaming with benevolence. 

“T see, gentlemen, that the name 
McKurdy has conveyed no meaning 
to you. By-and-bye you will know 
better, though I may have to toss one 
or two obstreperous persons through 

















a window. I call your attention to 
the fact that we are‘one storey above 
the ground, which is frozen hard, not 
covered by enough snow to break 
the fall, which, they will teli you in 
room number three, begins at six- 
teen feet a second, and increases 
rapidly. Am I to be allowed to con- 
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a chapter in the Bible, so selected 
that for the first time in your lives 
you will realise what miserable no- 
account sinners you are. Then he 
will give a prayer that will sound 
likea malediction. After that the real 
trouble begins.” 

He paused and looked about him 
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“*MY NAME’S MCKURDY, POPULARLY KNOWN AS SAM."’ 


tinue my remarks about the head- 
master ?” he concluded mildly. 

“Go on about anything you like,” 
cried a chubby man in the corner. 
‘““We were as lonesome as a man on 
the prairie when you came in.” 
“Thank you. The Head will read 





with his friendly smile, and _ met 
nothing but tense ‘silence. 
“Thank you, gentlemen, I shall 


now proceed to inform you about the 
Model School, although at any in- 
stant I may be interrupted by the 
crack of doom from the gong yonder. 
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When the gong sounds the rest is 
silence and a quick march after me, 
and in case I forget it, kindly tip- 
toe into the class-room. That is 
another of the requirements. If you 
come clamping in, heel and toe, as if 
you were at a barn dance, you'll 
hear something not to your advantage 
from the Head. Now, gentlemen, al- 
though you would not think it from 
my appearance, I am from the 
country. Some of you are from 
towns and villages, doubtless, but 
perhaps not one of you was ever in so 
large a city as that in which he finds 
himself to-day. It is a mathematical 
fact not taught in room number two, 
that the ratio of human wickednesses 
increases in arithmetical progression 
according to the square of its popu- 
lation. There is something logarithmic 
about the natural cussedness of a 
city urchin. Attached to this institu- 
tion, which I need not tell you is 
for the purpose of training teachers, 
there is what is termed, erroneously, I 
believe, a Model School. I am a 
serious-minded person, and most of 
my similes are drawn from the Bible, 
in which I follow the example of my 
Aunt Jane. I have often wondered, 
when reading the disastrous account 
of Sodom and Gomorrah that enough 
brimstone wasn’t saved to wipe from 
the face of the earth the Model 
School of which I am speaking. It 
consists of four divisions, and sup- 
ports a headmaster with three assist- 
ants. The fourth division consists of 
little city chaps, who, if the Lord 
spares them, will ultimately develope 
into first divisioners. I rate the four 
divisions thus—bad, worse, worst, and 





damnable, the latter being the first 
division, made up of boys from 
sixteen to eighteen years old. Each 
day a number of us victims in the 
Normal School are chosen, by lot, 
I suppose, as pirates elect those who 
are about to walk the plank, and we 
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are sent down to the Model School to 
teach first, second, third, or fourth 
division for one hour. You are left 
alone in some class-room, and before 
ten minutes have elapsed you will 
regret that you were not placed in 
a den of tigers instead. Tigers ? 
They’re worse than tigers—wild cats 
is the only thing I can compare them 
to. All these chaps are up to snuff. 
They despise you because you come 
from the country and your clothes 
don’t fit. They know you dare not 
touch them, no matter what they 
do, because corporal punishment is 
not allowed in the Model School. 
The only power you possess is the 
right to send the boy out of the room 
if he misbehaves himself. But then, 
as they all misbehave themselves, 
you find yourself in a dilemma. If 
you send away more than half a 
dozen you are considered a failure 
as a teacher; and whether the boys 
are punished or not, which I doubt, 
you receive a black mark against your 
name and these count up as the ses- 
sion grows older. The unfortunate 
candidate for good marks tries to do 
his best by these lads, and sometimes 
makes pathetic appeals to their sense 
of fair play, which doesn’t exist. To 
a sensitive man, or a conscientious 
teacher his hour in the Model School 
is simply torture. I may say, paren- 
thetically,” continued Sam, embrac- 
ing us all with his innocent smile, 
“that I am not a sensitive man.” 

There was a ripple of laughter at 
this, punctuated by cries of “Go 
on! _ Go on!” 

“When first I went down to the 
Model School and was alone with my 
class, one sweet little cherub asked 
me if I could dance, and then, meet- 
ing my reproving gaze, he added, 
apologising profusely, that my feet 
were so well developed he thought 
I must have treated them to violent 
exercise of some sort, and merely 
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wished to know what it was. It was 
a reading lesson in which I was sup- 
posed to instruct them, although I 
may say that my first hour passed 
without any of the lesson being read. 
Another chap begged to know if he 
might ask a question, and when I 
gave him permission, he requested 
me to-translate the first sentence of 
our lesson into the language of the 
aboriginal tribe from which I came. 
I ordered him to leave the room, 
but he said to me reproachfully that 
he had asked permission to put the 
question, and it wasn’t fair to punish 
him for what I myself had given him 
leave to do. There was such a sweet 
reasonableness about this assertion 
that I gave him leave to resume his 
seat. During the last half of the 
former session we had it rather easy, 
all through the glorious self-sacrifice 
of one of our number, Mr. Johnson, a 
tall, awkward sensitive man from the 
North woods, who looked like Abra- 
ham Lincoln, but was absolutely 
devoid of his sense of humour. 
He had taught school . for twelve 
years or more with notable success 
among lumbermen’s children, his chief 
assistant being a flexible blue-beech 
gad, but recently found himself unable 
to pass the more stringent examination 
now ordained by the Government, and 
so came here to recruit his knowledge. 
He was a gloomy man of about forty, 
and life was serious. He owned a 
farm, but wished to teach for a few 
more years before he retired into an 
agricultural life and therefore came 
to the Normal School a veteran 
among youngsters. He stood the 
Hades of the Model School for about 
three months. The boys had had a 
great deal of fun with him, and they 
always welcomed his advent with a 
cheer. The-marks he received from 
the Model School were exceedingly 
defective, and two or three times he 
was warned that his teaching record 





was away below the average. One 
lovely April day—and the date with 
his name should be carved on one of 
the corner stones of the Model School 
—Johnson went down to the first 
division to teach geography. The first 
division, containing the largest boys, 
was the one he hated most. You will 
find when you go to the Model School 
to teach geography, that there is at 
your disposal a number of hickory 
pointers like billiard cues, for the 
purpose of pointing out places on 
any large map. The boys were in great 
glee when the tall stooping figure of 
Johnson, with his ugly, saturnine face, 
appeared before them, but there was 
a hush when Johnson went through 
the unprecedented operation of lock- 
ing the door. There were six hickory 
pointers, and you know how tough a 
wood hickory is. Johnson seized the 
corner boy by the collar, and trounced 
him amid yells that made the city 
think the Indians were upon us once 
more. The cowardly nature of these 
chaps is shown by the fact that they 
might easily have overpowered this 
man if they had had the courage, but 
he went right through that congrega- 
tion, and by the time the police had 
arrived and had broken in the door, 
the grim but valorous Johnson stood 
like another Hannibal among the 
ruins of six hickory pointers. There 
was talk of actions at law for assault, 
followed by imprisonment, and that 
sort of thing, but the Headmaster of the 
Normal, who, though severe, is a man 
of common sense, put a stop to all such 
chatter, and had the affair hushed 
up. Johnson was to be expelled, of 
course, but I doubt if even that was 
done, for he walked away from us 
without bidding farewell to anyone. 
He was naturally a distrustful man, 
and I suppose he ‘got it into his head 
that all the world was against him. 
I am pleased to say, that poor as we 
were, we subscribed and bought an 
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‘Encyclopedia Brittanica,’ which two 
or three of us happened to know he 
had yearned all his life to possess, and 
this we sent to the North woods after 
him, with a beautifully illuminated 
address, in which nothing was said 
about his threshing machine exploit ; 
but it. bore the testimony of his 
fellow students to the pleasure they 
had had in making his acquaintance, 
to their sense of his scholarship, in- 
tegrity and valour, and to this beauti- 
fully illuminated parchment we all 
set our names—-those of us who could 
write—and one humorist signed with 
his mark as a reflection on the edu- 
cational advantages of this institu- 
tion, called the Normal School. I 
am pleased to be able to add that 
this testimonial had the most amaz- 


ing effect on Johnson’s character and 
demeanour. He had been under the 
erroneous impression that none of us 
cared for him, and these bulky vol- 
umes, coming down, as it were, with 
a dull thud, woke him up, and I saw 
in the papers to-day that at the 
teachers’ examinations of last year 
he had won a second class life certifi- 
cate.” 

There was a cheer at this, then Sam 
continued : 

“Now the best way to deal with 
the Model School is——” 

“Clang!” went the great gong at 
the ceiling. We had forgotten all 
about it, and every man jumped as 
though it had been a musket shot. 
Sam McKurdy, on tip-toe, led the 
way into class-room number one. 


(To be continued.) 























THE SCIENTIFIC BURGLARS 
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Illustrated by J. Jellicoe 


HERE was perplexity in the 
attitude, if not on the brow, 


of the taller burglar, as he 

stood there undecided, looking 
at the pile of swag on the long, heavy 
mahogany table. The upper part of 
his face was concealed by a daintily- 
cut, black silk mask, a disguise so 
perfectin fit and texture that it might 
well have made its appearance at a 
Covent Garden fancy dress ball, 
rather than in the dining-room of 
the Master of St. Emerald’s house 
at Durcamford. The tall man was 
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his 


evidently particular regarding 
wearing apparel, whether mask or 
coat, for, although not in evening 
clothes, he was well dressed in gar- 
ments quite evidently made to order 
by a first-class tailor. His comrade 
seemed: to be more disreputable by 
contrast, and his mask consisted 
merely of a dirty and tattered hat- 
lining, with two holes roughly cut 
for the eyes. He was seated in a 
solid leather-covered chair, with a 
glass of wine at his elbow, which h> 
sipped occasionally as he looked up 
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at his leader. On the floor at their 
feet lay two tightly filled canvas bags, 
while on the table, in a heap, rested 
an assortment of curios that had 
seemingly been gathered from various 
rooms. The little clock on the mantel- 
piece chimed the second hour after 
midnight in tones that sounded like 
a distant cathedral bell. 

“T hate to leave without the 
College plate,” said the tall man, 
“but I rather fancy it’s not in the 
house.” 

“Shall I go upstairs and wake 
the old duffer asleep in the big bed 
there, and make him tell where it 
is? He’s sure to know.” 

“Oh, he knows all right enough,” 
said the leader, “but the question 
is, will he tell ?” 

“This pair of pincers will soon 
make him tell,” muttered the other 
confidently. 

“I’m not so sure of that. These 
mild, scholastic gentlemen prove un- 
expectedly stubborn sometimes. I’ve 
met their kind before ; you haven't.” 

“Tll try it on if you give the 
word.” 

“T rather think it’s not worth 
while taking the risk. I was assured 
the College plate was in the strong 
room, but it has evidently been 
removed, so I think we’d better make 
off with what we have, and let the 
old gentleman enjoy his sleep.” 

“Just as you say,” replied his 
follower, resignedly. 

The chief sat down, poured himself 
a glass of wine, tasted it, but ap- 
parently was not impressed in its 
favour. 

“T should think the head of the 
house would keep better wine than 
this,” he grumbled. 

“It seems all right to me,” said 
his vis-a-vis, emptying his glass, 
and pouring out another. 

“Perhaps it does. In any case, 
you've had enough, Hodges. I draw 


the line at two glasses, you know. 
I content myself with one if it is 
good, which this is not.” 

The two men were startled by the 
quiet opening of a door behind 
them. 

“I beg your pardon,” said a 
courteous, well-modulated voice in 
tones of manifest regret at an un- 
warranted intrusion. The open door 
revealed a somewhat striking picture ; 
an oldish man, with. greyish hair, 
and finely chiselled, benevolent fea- 
tures, stood there wrapped in a 
dressing-gown, holding aloft a lighted 
candle, which was quite unnecessary, 
because the electric cluster in the 
dining-room was lit, the closely- 
drawn window curtains allowing no 
ray to appear outside. The tall 
burglar sprang to his feet, whirled 
round, levelled his right arm, and 
the rays of the candle glistened 
on the polished barrel of a revolver 
pointed at the old man’s breast. 

“Are you armed, sir?” snapped 
the burglar, gruffly. 

The old man smiled as if a compli- 
ment had been paid him. 

“* Oh dear no,” he said mildly, “‘ and 
even if I were, I venture to predict 
you would be in no danger, for I 
never have even had a gun in my 
hand, and would be quite ignorant 
of its proper use if it were presented 
to me in other fashion than you are so 
discourteously presenting that pistol.” 

The thief lowered his revolver. 

“You are the Master of St. 
Emerald’s, I take it ?” 

The elderly scholar bowed his 
head. 

“YT must ask you to come in, 
Master, and you will pardon me 
if I close this door.” 

The Master advanced, still holding 
his lighted candle. At a nod from 
the leader, the other man closed the 
door, and stood with his back against 
it. The tall man never took his eyes 




















from the Professor, despite the latter’s 
ingratiating mildness of manner. It 
was evident that the criminal did 
not wholly trust him. 

“Sit down, sir,” he said gruffly. 

The Master seated himself in a 
comfortable arm-chair, arranging his 
draperies round him with the careful 
precision of an old maid. 

“There. is one question I must 
ask you, sir, and your life depends 
on a truthful answer.” 

“T shall give you a_ truthful 
answer,” said the Master, “ whether 
my life depends upon it or not, 
if your enquiry comes within the 
range of my knowledge.” 

“Tt does. Have you given a 
signal to the police, or any other, 
when you learned that we were 
here ?” 

“No, I did not, and yet it is but 
fair to say to you that it is merely 
half the truth. Quite recently I 
installed a most~ improved system 
of burglar alarms, and doubtless when 
you came in, your advent was pro- 
claimed to the police by the ringing 
of an electric bell at police head- 
quarters.” 

The tall man laughed quietly. 

“You don’t need to worry about 
the electric bell, Master ; we attended 
to all that before we entered the 
house.” 

“You have instruments for cut- 
ting the wires ?” asked the scholar, 
in mild astonishment. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the burglar 
wearily, placing his pistol out of 
sight, and drawing forth a pair of 
steel nippers. ‘‘ You’ll need to renew 
the wiring in the morning, Professor.” 

“JT doubt if I shall trouble. It 
seems to afford very little protection, 
after all, and yet the printed matter 
which the electrical company issued 
spoke of the invention in terms of 
commendation, which now appear 
to me exaggerated.” 
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“May I offer you a glass of wine, 
Master ?” 

“Not from that decanter, thank 
you. It is merely vin ordinaire, 
as doubtless you have discovered. 
If you will permit me to visit my 
cellar, I will give you a vintage 
claret which I think you will 
like.” 

“Thank you very much, Master, 
but I could not put you to that 
trouble.” 

“It is useless for me to ring,” 
continued the old man, “ because 
the servants are all away.” 

“IT am aware of that, nevertheless 
I beg you to remove your chair 
a little further from that bell, and 
I warn you to make no attempt 
to give an alarm.” 

The learned man pushed his chair 
towards the middle of the room, 
and sat down again. 

“You are more amply protected,” 
he said, “by my declaration that I 
shall push no button, make no signal, 
nor raise my voice above its present 
level. I wish to ask you-——” 

“Pardon me, Master, but I have 
one more question to put to you.” 

“ Does my life depend on a truthful 
answer ?” queried the old gentleman 
with a smile. 

“Tf you answer at all, sir, I am 
confident you will tell the truth. 
Where is the College plate ?” 

““Ah, you are too late for that. 
It is nearly a month since I had it 
removed to the safe deposit vault, 
and also insured against burglary, so 
I will have no hesitation in giving 
you the address.” 

“Thanks. That’s very kindof you. 
You are quite sure that the plate is 
not concealed either in this house, 
or in the College itself?” 

“Oh, quite sure. If you will 
allow me to enter the library, I shall 
have pleasure in bringing you the 
receipt from the safe deposit company, 
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and also the documents regarding 
the insurance.” 

“Never mind, old man. ‘It isn’t 
paper we're after, but gold and 
silver. I believe in specie payment.” 
Then, waving his hand toward the 
sacks on the floor, he added “ But 
why did you not send this stuff 
to the safe deposit also ?” 

** Ah, judging by the accumulation 
on the table, I should surmise that 
the bags contain my own personal 
property. So far as the College plate 
is concerned I am merely custodian, 
and therefore could not allow myself 
to take any risks of its loss. It is 
very valuable, as doubtless you know. 
I do not say this with the intention 
of adding any bitterness to your dis- 
appointment at not finding it,. and, 
indeed, hasten to soften my pro- 
nouncement by assuring you that 
the value I speak of and the value 
you are thinking about are two 
entirely different. qualities. I pre- 
sume that once the plate was in your 
possession you would proceed as 
quickly as possible to melt it into 
bullion.” 

“That’s exactly what we should 
do.” 

“Tt makes me shudder even to 
think of such a catastrophe,” said 
the Master, “and if you perceive 
me trembling, it is not either through 
fear, or because of the chilliness of 
the air at this untimely hour in the 
morning, but merely at the thought 
of such an artistic catastrophe as 
that at which you hint. The plate 
has been presented to our College 
by various kings and queens in 
medizval times, and some of the pieces 
are associated with certain romantic 
or tragic incidents which causes them 
to be treasured by antiquarians like 
myself, while the design, the carving, 
the shape, would all be lost in a 
melting pot. The mere gold and 
silver, to obtain which you must 


run such heroic risks, we could 
easily replace, but the loss to the 
world of those higher elements of 
value which I have indicated, would 
be irreparable.” 

“The values you speak of are all 
in your eye, old man. Give me 
the gold and silver. I have no use 
for the romantic bosh or artistic 
gush you speak of.” 

‘Permit me to point out that you 
are taking a very short-sighted view 
of the sentimental values we have 
been discussing. If the plate came 
into your hands, and you sent it to 
Christie’s in London to be sold by 
auction, and sent at the same time 
a similar number of pieces from an 
unknown source, but of similar in- 
trinsic value, that is to say, weight 
for weight, the gold and silver would 
be of the same purity, you would find 
that our romantic plate, as you term 
it, would fetch probably ten or a 
dozen times the number of golden 
sovereigns that could be obtained 
for the other. So you see a value that 
can be measured in coin of the rea lm 
is not to be dismissed so _airily 
as you suppose.” 

“Well, there’s no use of talking 
about the plate if we’re not going to 
get it. If I hadn’t searched the house 
as thoroughly as has been the case, I 
should rather believe you were bluff- 
ing, for you seem to me to be too 
cursedly innocent to be quite true.” 

“If we_are to become personal, 
and proceed to odious comparisons 
of one another’s characteristics,” re- 
plied the elder man, “ may I venture 
to suggest that you appear to be of a 
suspicious nature, as if all faith in 
your fellow men, which I take it you 
once possessed, had departed.” 

The burglar laughed, rather bit- 
terly, the scholar thought. 

“TI trust no man,” he said. “I 
trust nothing but the evidence of 
my own eyes.” 
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“T° think that is such a pity,” 
mused the Professor, almost as if 
talking to himself. “ Much of the 
pleasure in life, it seems to me, con- 
sists of faith in our fellows. I like 
to think that the world isnot nearly 
so bad as some of our pessimistic 
writers picture it. And as for the evi- 
dence of one’s eyes, to which you pin 
your faith, that testimony is most 
defective, as I have often proved by 
actual experiment. Perhaps you are 
not aware that I have devoted my 
life to the study of electricity, 
and that I am supposed to know a 
great deal about rays of various sorts, 
and light in its different forms.” 

“J didn’t know it,” said the burglar 
rudely, “and it doesn’t interest me, 
even when you tell mé so.” 

“ Ah, but I shall interest you in a 
moment. It is my province to in- 


terest people. If I had failed to 














“* Wk’D BETTER LET THE OLD GENTLEMAN ENJOY HIS SLEEP.” 


interest those students who did me 
the honour to gather knowledge from 
such store as I possess, I should 
not now be in the position which I 
hold.” 

Again the burglar laughed. 

“The position you hold is one in 
an arm-chair; that of a prisoner in 
your own house, with a rug wrapped 
round you, shivering every now and 
then, and pretending you are not 
afraid.” 


The Master smiled: gently and 


. pleasantly, and bowed slightly as if 


to acknowledge the ludicrousness of 
his present situation. 

“It serves me right for boasting,” 
he said. “I thought perhaps I 
could interest you, but I may have 
over-estimated my power in that 
direction. What I was going to say 
is this: it would have been quite 
possible for me, at the turn of the 
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screw, to project into this room, 
and envelope the chair in which you 
sit, with an inpalpable, invisible 
something which are vulgarly called 
the X-rays. Allthe time we have been 
speaking they may have been silently 
pouring upon you, unseen by the eye, 
unfelt by the touch, giving to no 
sense you possess any hint of their 
deadly potency.” 

The burglar sat up in his chair, 
and looked uneasily about him, his 
eyes filled with the dismay of a man 
who. finds himself suddenly in un- 
known and sinister surroundings. 

“These rays,” went on the Pro- 
fessor placidly, “ would produce this 
effect. Your flesh would begin to 
peel away in shreds from your 
rotting bones, hanging like putrid 
rags from your crumbling skeleton. 
No skill of man could save your life, 
which would be slowly torn from 
you with excruciating pain, until 
you——” 

The tall burglar sprang to his 
feet, and gazed about him in a 
fright. Then he pulled forth his 
pistol menacingly, and confronted 
the Professor, who sat back easily 
in his arm-chair, beaming benignly 
on the startled man. 

‘Look here, you hoary old scoun- 
drel, if you try any of your chemical 
tricks on me, I'll shoot you dead 
where you sit.” 

“TI said I would interest you,” 
commented the Master with his win- 
ning smile. “ Do not be uneasy. The 
apparatus I speak of is on the opposite 
side of the quad, in the College 
laboratory. What I have outlined 
to you is perfectly possible, but, 
as you may imagine, the necessary 
machinery is not fitted up in my 
dining-room. Pray sit down again. 
I want to ask you a few questions, 
if you are not in a hurry to depart. 
I take it yours is the brain that 
planned those exceedingly clever burg- 


laries which have occurred in Dur- 
camford during the past month or 
more. Am I right in my surmise ?” 

The tall burglar did not reply, 
and the Professor. continved : 

“I was discussing the matter some 
weeks since with our excellent chief 
of police, and he tells me that the 
crimes have been committed so deftly 
that he believes a clever gang of 
experts; led by a master mind, 
has come from London or Paris to 
honour us with their presence.” 

“Correct again, my old bird.” 

“Why have you visited this an- 
cient, sleepy town, to rob and frighten 
innocent people, as. I think © you 
called me earlier in the evening ?” 

“All in the way of business, sir. 
I knew that the various Colleges 
possessed treasures of one sort or 
another which I yearned to annex.” 

“Our plate, for instance ?” 

“Precisely. Your plate, which I 
have not yet secured, but all that 
will come in good time.” 

“Seven or fourteen years hence,” 
said the Master mildly. 

“ Now, what the devil do you mean 
by that ?” demanded the burglar, 
suddenly becoming alert. “Are you 
referring to my doing time ?” 

“* Pardon me if I have inadvertently 
touched upon a_ forbidden topic. 
You know the late Cecil Rhodes said 
of us we are mere children in 
financial matters, and I suppose he 
also meant in many other phases of 
life which may be termed practical. 
But, after all, do you not run some 
chance of capture and conviction ?” 

“Not with the slow-going police 
of a University town.” 

“Ah, I see, you take advantage 
of our simplicity, after all. When I 
discussed you with the chief of 
police, he gave it as his opinion that 
at least four persons were engaged in 
these depredations. Here I find only 
two. Do you mean to tell me that 




















the pair of you are clever enough 
to commit all those house and 
college-breakings under which we 
have been terrorised these few weeks 
past ?” 

“Oh, I’m not going to tell you 
how many there are of us, so that you 
may gossip with your friend the 
chief of police, but I may say that 
in attending to your house, there are 
two more. One came through the 
hall, and was stationed outside in the 
quad to give warning should he see 
any sign of interference. Another is 
on the- street, placed near the cor- 
ner; not visible to the passer-by, 
while any chance comer is seen by 
him.” 

“How well you business-manage 
an affair of this sort,” exclaimed the 
Master with admiration. 

“There are brains in other pro- 
fessions besides that of tutoring, 
you know.”* 

“So it would seem. And have you 
been all through the house ?” 

“In every room, including your 
own bed-chamber.” 

“* How strange that I never heard 
you,” murmured the Master sadly. 

“Well, you see, sir, we don’t go 
round with hob-nailed boots, as your 
police do. We trust to the silent 
stocking.” 

“But what if the police, goaded 
by your ingenuity, took to wearing 
felt slippers. Indeed, it is only fair 
to give confidence for confidence, 
so I beg to inform you I presented 
the police, or at least a certain section 
of them, with slippers that are as 
silent as your stockings.” 

“* You intended to trap us, then ?” 

“ Precisely. Isaid to myself; ‘It’s 
a remarkable thing if ignorant, 
criminal men, by the exercise of such 
crude mentality as they possess, 


can baffle the ingenuity of scholars, 
pecustomed from youth up to solve 
more abstruse and 


aroblems much 
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difficult than any that can be pre- 
sented by a clumsy thief.’ ” 

“TI warn you, old man, that I don’t 
like your sort of talk. i warn you, too, 
for the third time, that I’ve a pistol 
in my pocket, and that weapon calls 
the tune of your chin music. Under- 
stand what I mean? Don’t be so free 
with the word ‘thief’ and such like.” 

“Do you deny that you are a 
thief?” asked the Master in sur- 
prise. “It seems to me that the 
evidence against you is almost in- 
controvertible.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, but you 
chuck it. I don’t allow any old 


. woman in a nightgown to call me 


a thief. Do you see ?” 

“But then,” protested the Master, 
“you have yourself just intimated 
that you are prepared to be a mur- 
derer as well as a thief. Would you 
actually be foolish enough to use 
your revolver upon me? I take you 
to be still a young man, and in slaying 
an aged person like myself you would 
at once be cutting short the thread 
of your own life, whereas, as things 
at present stand, you are merely 
sure of the seven or fourteen years, 
be the same more or less, as our 
legal brothers would say. Now, the 
chief of police, as I told you, thought 
you exceedingly clever, and this made 
me anxious to meet you, and, in 
case I forget it, I beg now to thank 
you for a very interesting con- 
versation. I do not agree with our 
worthy chief of police that you are in 
the least clever. Take my coming 
down here upon you. What is your 
theory regarding my being asleep 
while you were in my room. Do you 


think I was actually asleep, or 
shamming ?” 
“I believe you were actually 


asleep.” 

“You are quite right. Now, con- 
sidering the silence with which you 
have carried on your operations, 
ce 
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what do you think induced me to 
come downstairs ?” 

““T suppose you woke up, and took 
a trot round to see if everything was 
all right.” 

“Why did I carry a candle when, 
by merely snapping a button in each 
room and the hall, I could flood 
the place with electric light ?” 

“Are these conundrums ?” 

“Yes, they are conundrums that 
should have occurred to you. If you 
possessed real mental shrewdness you 
would have turned your attention 
to these conundrums without my 
needing to present them to you.” 

The burglar rose to his feet again, 
and the Master surmised that he 


was frowning behind his mask. The 
old gentleman made a deprecatory 
motion of his delicate white hand. 
The protest he made was almost 
plaintive in its pleading, as if he 
were expostulating with an unruly 


student. 

“T wish you wouldn’t jump up 
and down in that disconcerting way. 
It betrays a state of nervousness 
which, if persisted in, may produce a 
fatal disease of the heart that would 
cut short a promising career.” 

“Come along, Bill,” said the tall 
burglar, ignoring the medical advice 
he had received. “Let us get away 
with the swag.” 

“Please do not go yet,” implored 
the Master. “You have plenty of 
time. Several hours must yet elapse 
before dawn, and there are many 
important questions I wish to ask 
you.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble your ancient 
noddle with unnecessary questions. 
I’ll present you with a practical ques- 
tion that will occupy your attention 
until daylight at least. I’m going 
to tie you up in a hard knot.” 

“That would be most uncomfort- 
able, and quite unnecessary. I give 
you my word that I will go directly 


to bed, and communicate with no 
person until morning.” 

“ Thanks, your worship, but we’re 
not taking people’s words in this 
business. Just move your chair 
alongside the table.” 

The Professor meekly did what he 
was ordered to do, sitting down again 
with a regretful sigh. While he 
stood up the burglar deftly loosened 
the cord attached to his dressing- 
gown, drew it out, and with one 
sweep of the knife cut it in two, then, 
throwing the knife across the table 
to his pal, he said: 

“Cut the heavy cords at the window, 
Bill, and tie the leg of this chair 
to the leg of the table. Ill attend 
to the old boy’s wrist and ankles.” 

As with the cord of the dressing- 
gown he firmly bound the Master’s 
wrists together behind his back, the 
learned man spoke as if nothing 
unusual was happening. 

“TI should think your profession 
would give you great opportunities 
for studying architecture, both ex- 
terior and interior.” 

“Oh, chuck it,” said the burglar, 
who, having finished with hands and 
feet, using up the cord of the dressing- 
gown, now took one of the long, 
heavy ropes with huge tassels, which 
had formerly done duty among the 
massive folds of the window curtains, 
and firmly tied the Master to the leg 
of the table. The old gentleman 
babbled on serenely, panting a little 
when the rope tightened. 

“The College buildings of St. 
Emerald’s are very ancient, and I 
am astonished that you did not study 
their construction more intimately 
than appears to have been the case 
before venturing your liberty within 
these walls. There are secret under- 
ground passages which wander far 
afield, and communicate with other 
edifices in this town, terminating in 
that ancient building, now unoccupied, 




















“THE PEOPLE OUTSIDE WERE TAKEN WITHOUT A SOUND.” 


which fronts the police-station. I 
caused itsmain passage to be cleared 
out some six weeks ago, and an amaz- 
ing quantity of debris to be removed. 
I should think this would arouse 


your antiquarian interests.” 

“ It doesn’t, your eminence,” panted 
the burglar, standing up again after 
his exertions in knotting ropes. “ You 
see, I’m not a blooming undergrad.” 

“T fear, indeed, you are not,” 
said the Master with a sigh, “and I 


regret to find I have entirely over- 


estimated the craft which I supposed 
you to possess. You lack even in 
imagination, for after what I told 


you about my present of felt slippers 
to the force, about the clearing out 
of the passage, and about its terminus 
in the vicinity of the police-station, 
it seems to me a man endowed with 
any sort of fancy at all might picture 
to himself a body of police stealing— 
not these trifles you have stolen, 
but stealing along that passage, 
and quietly filling this house with 
their esteemed presence, while you 
were sipping my worst wine.” 

The burglar swore with some 
Savagery. 

“What are you talking about ?” 
he demanded 
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“About the antiquarian interest 
of this ancient building, but if you 
prefer that I should discourse on 
more modern matters, I beg to inform 
you that, distrusting the conventional 
burglar alarms, whose wires you so 
easily cut, I have had attached 
to these walls a telephonic diaphragm 
of the most effective description. I 
hope ultimately to work without 
wires, but at present we run the 
wires along that ancient passage 
I told you of, and up into the room 
of the chief of police. You found 
that the door had been left unlocked, 
carelessly, as you supposed, and that 
shows the danger of jumping at a 
conclusion from insufficient premises. 
You would have discovered, had you 
investigated further, that every win- 
dow in the house can be opened easily 
from the outside. The door is a 
very ancient and fine piece of oak- 
work, and I did not wish it brutalised 


by the clumsy tools of a_ burglar. 
The moment you opened the door, 
and trod on any rug or carpet in the 
house, you automatically rang a 
bell at the elbow of the chief of police, 


the wires most craftily concealed 
in the hollow of the walls, and along 
the passage I spoke of.” 

“The devil!” snarled the burglar. 

“Oh, no; no supernatural agency 
was enlisted in our service, merely 
the ordinary telephonic and bell- 
ringing electrical mechanism. The 
moment the bell rang, the chief of 
police took down a telephonic receiver, 
and in spite of the fact that your 
boots were missing, he heard every 
step you took, and every whisper 
you made. Meanwhile, his felt-slip- 
pered brigade was marching noise- 
lessly along the passage, and taking 
advantage of those peculiarities of 
ancient architecture which you, to 
your disadvantage, have ignored, as 
indeed, you ignored the remarkable 
incident that, having failed to wake 
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up when you entered my room, I 
nevertheless appeared before you here 
with a candle in my hand. It was 
the chief of police himself who 
awakened me by saying : 

““TIf you wish to talk with the 
burglars, now is your chance. They 
are sipping wine in the dining- 
room.’ 

“You may notice this dining- 
room is panelled, and the ceiling is 
timbered with beams and plain plank- 
ing. Unfortunately the light from 
the electrical chandelier dazzles your 
eyes as you look upward, but if you 
shade your eyes from the light, 
you may notice that one of the planks 
has been lifted, and that at the present 
moment the chief of police and three 
of his assistants have you covered— 
I think that is the slang term—with 
their revolvers. You were in fact 
captured more than half an hour ago, 
although you didn’t know it, and 
those people of yours clumsily waiting 
outside, were taken without a sound 
by our felt-footed contingent, who 
suddenly threw blankets over their 
heads.” 

The two burglars instinctively 
glanced up at the ceiling, each with 
a pistol in his fist. 

“Throw up your hands!” shouted 
the chief of police from the upper 
room, and as he spoke the two 
doors of the dining-room opened 
simultaneously, and several silent- 
footed men entered from the hali and 
the adjoining room. The tall burglar 
raised up his arms, and his partner 
followed suit. As the tall burglar 
glanced down at the tranquil face 
of the Master, whom a_ policeman 
was now untying, the criminal mut- 
tered in terse language a_ phrase 
which signified he would be con- 
demned. 

“Your remark is profane,” said 
the imperturbable Master, “but I 
believe it to be strictly accurate.” 
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may be remembered, the cir- 

cumstances of Sir John 

Laughton’s death 

motor-car and a_ broken 
neck. The usual inquest was held, 
and the verdict common to such 
occurrences, “‘ Accidental Death,” re- 
turned. 

So much I learned from my late 
uncle’s solicitor as I lay in hospital at 
Pretoria. At home no doubt, the 
sudden and violent end of a wealthy 
man was a lamentable tragedy, and 
a nine days’ wonder. But on the 
veldt such tragedies were frequent. 
There no one was likely to wax 
sentimental over the death of a not 
too dear and distant kinsman, any 
more than folk at home would grieve 
over the one line obituary of an 
unknown soldier. 

A family quarrel, dating from 
before my birth, and remembered to 
the hour of his death, had raised an 
impassable barrier between uncle and 
nephew, which not even the earlier 
death of my father, one of the original 
principals to the quarrel, could breach. 
Never had my eyes rested on this 
stern bachelor uncle, and never 
had he, to’ my knowledge, dis- 
played the smallest interest in the 
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youth who might scme day succeed 
him. 

Small wonder that my thoughts 
turned to the material and personal 
results of his unexpected end, rather 
than to that event. And these re- 
sults I may here state were such as 
to convert a lieutenant of a line 
regiment, possessed of the meagrest 
private means, and haunted with the 
prospects of an equally meagre and 
premature pension, into a_ baronet, 
and one of the largest landowners in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Three months later I was quit of 
the service, with the honorary rank 
of Captain, and a measure of health 
restored. The Yorkshire estate to 
which I hastened, once the legal for- 
malities necessary to the inheritance 
of a large property had been dis- 
charged in town, was at its best. 

Heather-clad fell, stretching sky- 
ward and far over three counties, 
fertile valleys counting farms by the 
score, and deep deposits of coal under 
all, made Kettlethorpe as fair and 
rich a dcmain as man could well pic- 
ture. But it was not to prospects of 
sport, suggested by purple upland 
and dancing stream, that my thoughts 
turned as I gazed upon them for the 
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first time. Nor did the accumulated 
wealth of a well-nursed estate appeal 
to a pleasure-loving nature, save as a 
means to one end. 

Poverty, which had sent me to the 
war two years before, with unspoken 
words of love trembling on my lips, 
was no longer my lot. Wealth and 
rank were mine, and these I vowed to 
lay at the feet of the woman I had 
striven to banish from my memory 
during two long years of service at 
the front ; and that before the day 
was many hours older. 

A speedy automobile, not the one 
which had slain Sir John, but another, 
brought by me from town, made light 
work of the twenty miles of hilly 
road which lay between Kettlethorpe 
and Drymore, Barbara Coulson’s 
home. Yet, short as the journey 
was, it bristled with so many doubts 
that ere I was half-way there I was 
minded to turn back and set about 
my courtship with less impetuosity 
on some future occasion. 

Never a word of love had passed 
between us, and what reason had I 
for believing that Barbara so much 
as remembered the man who had 
passed out of her life two years 
before ? Even had he once held some 
small place in her affection, surely 
two long years of silence must stand 
as a barrier betweenthem. More than 
likely jif void he had left that void 
was filled by another. Barbara might 
even be married! 

Beset with doubt, yet fearful of 
learning the truth, I would have 
passed the lodge at Drymore had 
not the keen-eyed keeper, recognising 
me, thrown the gate wide open, and 
with cheery welcome bade me enter. 
So, with heart beating as it had never 
beaten on battlefield, I crossed the 
threshold, struggling to find words 
with which to greet Barbara. 

But for words there was small 
need. Quick-witted love gave reason 
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the lie and whispered a better way. 
Unresisting I drew her to my heart 
and held her there, whilst kisses and 
tears rained such a welcome as words 
never told. 

So, full of courtship and the pre- 
paration of Kettlethorpe for a mis- 
tress, which it had lacked foi half 
a century, the summer weeks that 
gave place to winter passed un- 
heeded. But with winter nights came 
stories of strange happenings, which 
had for a time, unknown to me, 
terrorised the countryside, and now 
threatened a rude awakening to my 
dream of love. 

It was Birkett, the ancient butler, 
and survivor of three generations of 
Laughtons, who first called my atten- 
tion to these mysterious doings. As 
he handed me the post-bag one morn- 
ing at breakfast, he so far departed 
from his usual custom as to address 
me. 

“I beg your pardon, Sir Eric,” he 
said, in an awed voice, “ but a con- 
stable was found dead this morning 
in the very spot where Sir John was 
killed.” 

“A strange and lamentable coin- 
cidence, Birkett,” I replied. ‘‘ How 
did he meét with his death ? ” 

“It was the motor-car, sir!” he 
whispered. 

“What motor-car?” I asked in 
surprise. “Mine is the only one 
within fifty miles. Nostranger would 
venture up or down the Devil’s 
Scar at night,” I added, as a picture 
of the fearful hill on which Sir John 
met his death rose in my mind. 

“* No, sir, but it was the other car,” 
Birkett protested, with a dismal 
shake of the head. 

““What other car?” I asked, still 
in the dark. 

“ The one that killed Sir John, and 
the one he rides at night,” was the 
astonishing reply. 

* Birkett,” I said severely, “I am 











surprised at a man of your years 
talking such nonsense”; and as a 
hint that I did not wish to discuss 
the matter further, I busied myself 
with the contents of the post-bag. 

But the man evidently had some- 
thing on his mind, and wished to get 
it off. After fidgetting about at aside- 
board for a few minutes he spoke 
again : 

** Excuse me, sir, I should not have 
mentioned it; but it seemed to me 
to be a matter that concerned you.” 

“The gossip of the servants’ hall 
does not concern me,” I replied, “nor 
do I wish to hear it. As chief man- 
servant it is your duty to discounten- 
ance these stories, which are only 
concocted by the ignorant, and calcu- 
lated to scare the timid.” 

“Oh, sir,” the man pleaded, “ this 
is no idle gossip. I saw Sir John 
driving the same car past the 
lodge gates that he drove when alive, 
not a fortnight ago. Others have 
seen him too. There’s not a servant 
that will leave the house after dark 
if he can help it, and down in the 
village there’s a regular scare. Then 
something has come out since the 
inquest. Poor Sir John may have 
met with foul play, and perhaps that 
is why he can’t rest in his grave.” 

Now, though I would listen to no 
ghost story, I felt in honour bound to 
investigate the slightest suspicion of 
foul play to which my respected uncle 
might have fallen a victim, and I asked 
Birkett to give me, as accurately as 
possible, the circumstances of his 
death. 

The story was short and concise. 
Sir John.was an intrepid driver of his 
motor and much given to solitary 
night excursions. “One night, or early 
one morning, he did not return to the 
hall as usual. No alarm was caused 


by his absence, as on previous ccca- 
sions he had been known to stay 
away for a day or more. 


At eight 
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o’clock on the morning following Sir 
John’s last ride, a message came 
from the village police-station to the 
effect that his body had been found 
on the Devil’s Scar. 

“* And about the inquest,” I asked ; 
“‘ you were present, I suppose ? ” 

“Yes, sir, I identified the body. 
The other witnesses were the farm 
labourer who discovered it, and Doctor 
Pollock who examined it. The coroner 
told the jury that death was the result 
of a broken neck, and they found 
a verdict of ‘ accidental death.’ ”’ 

“And the mechanic who looked 
after the car, was he called ? ” 

“Sir John never had a man, sir. 
He built the motor-car and looked 
after it himself.” 

“Well, Birkett,” I said with relief, 
after a few more questions which 
neither added to nor detracted from 
the straightforward narrative, “I see 
no ground whatever for believing that 
the jury were wrong in their verdict. 
The Devil’s Scar is a dangerous hill 
in daytime, and I can quite imagine 
even a skilled driver, such as Sir John 
was, meeting with a fatal accident 
there at night.” 

“Yes, sir; but Sir John either 
walked a mile with a broken neck if 
he was pitched out of the car, or he 
left the car and walked a mile before 
he broke his neck.” 

Birkett uttered this startling state- 
ment, with firm conviction. 

“One evening in the summer,” he 
continued, “I was at Rigby’s farm, 
Scar Top. Rigby showed me the place 
where the car was found, which 
was in a field half a mile from Sir’ 
John’s body. I don’t understand 
motor-cars, sir, but it seems impossible 
that one could have run uphill by 
itself and climbed a stone dyke.” 

“ Let us go and look at the car.” 
I cried, springing to my feet, as it 
suddenly occurred to me that I had 
never set eyes upon the vehicle which 
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had brought about-my uncle’s death. 
“* Where is it kept ? ” 

“It is locked up in Sir John’s 
workshop. Shall I fetch the key, 
sir?” 

Birkett led the way to a large 
brick building which stood remote 
from stable and other outhouses, and 
in which, he informed me, Sir John 
had spent most of his time. Select- 
ing a key from a bunch, he opened 
the door, and I gazed curiously over 
his shoulder. 

At the far end stood a forge, a 
bench which ran the length of the 
building was littered with tools, and 
on shelves all round the walls were 
jars of chemicals and appliances ; 
evidently the place had been labora- 
tory as well as work-shop; but the 
clear space in the centre of the build- 
ing, which the motor-car should have 
occupied, was empty. 

Had we discovered Sir John at 
work, Birkett could not have been 
more unnerved than he was by the 
absence of the car. 

““Ah! sir,” he cried, “it was the 
only thing he cared for when he was 
alive, and now that he’s dead he has 
come back for it!” 

“Nonsense!” I replied. “‘ The car 
has been stolen. We must catch the 
thief and lay the ghost at the same 
time.” 

“But who could have stolen it, 
sir? There was but one key to the 
workshop, and that has not been out 
of my keeping since I locked the 
car up six months ago.” 

“That I cannot tell you just yet, 
Birkett, though I may be able to do 
so later. Meanwhile, .not a word 
about the theft of the car or your 
suspicions concerning Sir John’s 
death.” 

He locked the door of the work- 
shop and handed me the key; then, 
with a final assurance of silence, 
betook himself to his daily routine, 


his usually placid countenance wearing 
a troubled look. 

Over a quiet pipe, I decided that 
the individual who had stolen the 
car was, for some reason best known 
to himself, playing the ghost. The 
recovery of the car, which was legally 
mine, would put an end to the ghost 
story. But the loss of the car and 
its mysterious reappearance, with a 
reputed pilot from the other world, 
did not trouble me so-much as the 
other part of Birkett’s story. If my 
late uncle had met with foul play, as 
there appeared to be some ground for 
believing, it was clearly my duty to 
set the lawin motion and, if possible, 
bring his murderer to _ justice. 
The capture of the ghost might 
unravel the whole mystery. As a 
first step towards this end, I deter- 
mined to ride over to Drymore and 
lay the case before Barbara’s father. 
He was a brother Justice of the Peace 
of long standing, and his legal ex- 
perience might assist me. 

Passing through the village of 
Kettlethorpe, the general air of ex- 
citement which pervaded it, and a 
group of idlers about the door of the 
police-station, called to mind the re- 
port which had led to Birkett’s dis- 
comforting disclosure. Here I might 
gather some information concerning 
the unknown automobilist who had 
suddenly thrust himself into my life ; 
and leaving the car I entered the 
station. 

A weight of responsibility lifted 
from the inspector’s brow as the 
welcome figure of a Justice of the 
Peace entered his office. 

“*Good morning, Sir Eric; a sad 
business this,” he commented, going 
straight to the subject uppermost in 
his mind. 

“Very sad,” Ireplied. “ Run over 
by a motor-car I hear.” 

*“No, sir, not run over by it. 
There’s not a mark or a bruise about 
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the body. Scared to death, the 
surgeon says.” 

“Have you any reason for be- 
lieving that the sight of a motor-car 
could scare a constable to death ? ” 
I asked, with a touch of sarcasm. 

**That’s our theory at present, sir. 
The track of a motor was found 
near the constable’s body. Then 
there is the story of the ghost, which 
seems to fit in.” 

** Now, Rob- 
son,” I ex- 
claimed, “‘what 
is this ghost 
story ?” 

“Well, sir, I & 
don’t say I be- % 
lieve in ghosts, 
but for some 
time past peo- 


ple have de- 
clared that Sir 
John rides 
about on a 
motor at 
night.” 


“Is this mere 
gossip or can 
you name any 
intelligent per- 
son who pro- 
fesses to have 
seen him ? ” 

“Several of 
the county ~ 
police have re- 
ported the 
matter, sir.” 

“What is your theory ?” I asked. 

“I think the car must be one 
similar to Sir John’s. Possibly the 
driver chooses the night-time to test 
its speed. Or he may be some foolish 
practical joker disguised as Sir John, 
with the idea of frightening the 
people. In either case he must be 
caught.” 

“Robson!” I cried with enthu- 
siasm, “I will help you to catch him. 
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But first of all we must get some 
evidence to connect him with the 
death of the constable. Come with 
me to the spot where the body was 
found.” 

Half a mile ovt of the village we 
picked up the track of a large motor- 
car, which led to the top of the ill- 
fated hill. The tyre, I noted with 


disappointment, left not a mark 
which might distinguish it from 
hundreds of others of a _ similar 
pattein. 


“The same spot to an inch,” said 
the inspector, pointing to a patch of 
trampled grass by the roadside, a few 
yards down the 
hill. ‘* Poor fellow, 
no wonder he was 
scared, standing 
@ just where Sir John 
was killed, and see 
ing what he be- 
lieved to be a 
phantom car 
driven by a 
ghost rushing 
down on him 
at a fearful 
pace.” 

Whilst the 
inspector 
busied himself 
measuring the 
track and 
drawing dia- 
grams in his 
note-book, I 
walked down 
the hill to where the constable had 
fallen. A few paces from the spot 
the tyre tracks suddenly stopped. 
The state of the road rendered it im- 
possible that the car had proceeded 
without leaving a mark, and just as 
certain was it that it had not re- 
turned towards Kettlethorpe. Every 
foot of the road had been closely 
scrutinised by two pairs of -keen 
eyes, and only one track had we 
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discovered. Had the car come up 
the hill ? 

A walk of half a mile down the 
tell-tale muddy road completely shat- 
tered such a theory. 

More mystified than ever, I drove 
the inspector back to the village. 
The one discovery resulting from our 
investigation of the scene of the 
tragedy I kept to myself, for, with 
the growing lust of a man-hunt 
tingling in my veins, I was deter- 
mined myself to attempt the capture 
of the unknown automobilist who 
terrorised the countryside, disguised 
as my late uncle, and in a cat which 
belonged to me. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
I reached Drymore and found my 
prospective father-in-law restlessly 
pacing the hall. 

**T am glad you have come, Laugh- 
ton,” he exclaimed, grasping my 
hand fervently, as if relieved at sight 
of me. “Let us go into the library 
and have a chat.” 

Before the old gentleman could get 
out a word, I had told him as much 
as I knew of the phantom automobile 
and my morning’s discoveries. 

He heard me to the end, then he 
said: “It was on that very subject 
I wished to speak to you: I feel quite 
anxious about it.” 

** You don’t mean to say you accept 
the supernatural theory and anticipate 
evil to me as a result of the visita- 
tions ?” I cried in surprise. 

“IT wish I could accept the super- 
natural theory,” he replied seriously. 
“It would greatly relieve my mind to 
do so.” 

“Then what is it you fear?” I 
asked. 

“Let us take your theory first and 
examine it,” he answered. “ The 
car which Sir John was in the habit 
of riding has been stolen, possibly 
becatise it embodies some mechanical 
secret of value. So far the facts of 


the case seem to fit in with the theory. 
But what does the thief do? Instead 
of taking the stolen vehicle out of 
the country, or at least out of that 
part of the country in which it is sure 
to be identified if seen, he perambu- 
lates the locality upon it, and, by 
way of calling further attention to 
himself, affects to be the ghost of its 
late owner. Again, supposing the 
thief to have had a hand in the 
murder of Sir John, the possession of 
the car would apparently be the 
motive, and with two crimes to his 
count the necessity for leaving the 
locality would be stronger than ever.” 

As I saw my theory shattered, the 
mystery which involved the whole 
affair deepened. 

“Now for your theory, Mr. Coul- 
son,” I exclaimed. 

** Well, I’m afraid it isn’t a harm- 
less one, so far as you are concerned. 
Has it occurred to you that this 
mysterious automobilist might be 
Sir John in the flesh ? ” 

“Impossible!” I gasped. “ Why, 
he was killed six months ago, his body 
identified, and an inquest was held.” 

** An inquest was held, and a dead 
body, supposed to be that of Sir John, 
was buried six months ago. But for 
all that I would not swear that Sir 
John is dead.” 

“But Birkett, my butler, told me 
this morning that he identified the 
body.” 

“No living man could have iden- 
tified the body.. The mutilation of 
head and face rendered it impossible. 
How a man could have come by 
such injuries in a fall from a motor- 
car I cannot imagine. Had he fallen 
over the cliff, which is two hundred 
feet above the spot where the body 
was found, one might have under- 
stood it.” 

** What about clothing, papers, and 
the like ?” 

““No evidence whatever. Many 4 





























man has changed clothes with the 
dead before now.” 

“But what could be the object of 
thus obliterating himself,” I cried in 
dismay, as the gloomy picture rose 
vividly of what my uncle’s reincarna- 
tion would mean to me. 

“IT knew your uncle well; better, 
perhaps, than any man living. He 
was always eccentric, and during the 
last two years of our acquaintance he 
was *» Here Coulson broke off 
suddenly. 

“Go on!” I cried. 

* As mad as a hatter.” 





Coulson’s theory was the most dis- 
comforting yet advanced, and reflec- 
tion told me it was as probable as 
any. 

“Have you seen the—ghost ?” I 
asked, after a lengthy break in the 
conversation. 

‘Not yet,” he replied. 

“Will you come with me to-night 
on my car and see if youcan identify 
it?” I asked eagerly 

“IT shall be most happy to come, 
and happier still if a meeting with 
the phantom will discredit my 
theory.” 

If report were true, there should be 
no difficulty in bringing about a meet- 
ing with the phantomcar. Itsnightly 
run, beginning no one knew where, 
followed the road south through 
Kettlethorpe to the Devil’s Scar, 
and there terminated as mysteri- 
ously as it began. 

Half an hour before midnight we 
took up our position at the end of a 
lane which struck the Kettlethorpe 
road five miles above the village, and, 
standing on the car, commanded a 
long stretch of white road that lay 
clear under the light of a half-moon. 
With eyes glued to a point a mile 
away, we waited in eager expectation 
whilst a full hour dragged by. Then, 
when I was beginning to fear that 
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the phantom had,‘for that night at 
least, abandoned its usual course, a 
grip of the arm recalled my eyes to 
the road, whence they had wandered 
for the moment. 

From out the distance a bluish 
meteor-like light rolled towards us. 
As the ball of fire approached at in- 
calculable speed, the outline of a 
curious car took form. That it was 
of some dazzling metal, boat-shaped, 
and half its length covered with a 
tall wind screen, behind which a man 
sat, was as much as I could take in 
while it shot past, with a sound like 
the beating of great wings. 

“Sir John! Sir John!” Coulson 
shouted. 

A pale face, half hidden in un- 
trimmed beard and wisps of straggling 
hair, turned towards us with a look 
of inquiry in which was no recog- 
nition. 

“ Sit down,” I cried, seizing Coulson 
with one hand as I set the car moving 
with the other. 

Round the corner we swung in pur- 
suit, but though the 24-horse-power 
tonneau struggled gallantly and made 
a fine show of speed, running at close 
on forty miles an hour on the level, it 
was evident ere the first mile was 
covered that we were far outpaced. 

Still we held our course, bumping 
over the cobbles of Kettlethorpe at a 
speed that threatened destruction to 
half our mechanism, and out to the 
open road beyond. Only when the 
last glimmer of the phantom had long 
disappeared over the crest of the 
Devil’s Scar did I bring the car to a 
stand on the summit, fearful of 
making the descent in the dark. 

“What do you make of the phan- 
tom ? ” I asked, as we turned towards 
Drymore. 

“It was like Sir John,” Coulson 
replied, “and the car was like his ; 
but I must confess to having my 
doubts as to both,” 
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“What a ghastly apparition,” he 
continued, with a shudder. ‘“‘ Wild- 
looking driver and weird vehicle 
flashing fire from every point of its 
metallic surface. No wonder the 
people look upon the spectacle as 
supernatural.” 

*“ Man or phantom, I shall not rest 
till I have captured him,” I cried. 
“* Supposing your theory to be right 
and the driver to be Sir John, think 
what a difference his being alive will 
make to me. Should he in the flesh 
claim his own, it means giving up the 
property for a lieutenant’s pension, 
and good-bye to Barbara.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry, lad,” he 
answered kindly. “Do your best 
to get to the bottom of the mystery. 
Meanwhile we will say nothing of our 
suspicions. Time enough to relin- 
quish your heritage when the rightful 
owner puts in a claim.” 

“But I have wooed Barbara as a 
wealthy man; I cannot ask her to 
wed a pauper.” 

“Well, you are not that yet. Until 
you are, use the means Providence 
has placed at your disposal to find 
out the truth. Barbara is young yet 
to think of marrying. Let her have 
her fling for a year or two, then if 
she’s in the same mind you won't 
lack an old man’s blessing.” 

I was up betimes next morning, 
and, catching an early train, reached 
London by two o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

On the journey up I had ample 
time to think over the hastily con- 
ceived plan of the night before. 
That the car on the capture of 
which so much depended, was pos- 
sessed of extraordinary speed, I had 
ample evidence. As to its motive 
power I was, however, in the dark. 
That this was neither petrol nor 
steam, any novice to automobilism 
._ might have told. Electricity might 
produce such silent movement, but 


only for a comparatively short time- 
Sooner or later the electric car must 
exhaust the supply carried and under- 
go the lengthy operation of recharging. 
A non-stop run of one hundred miles 
had not yet been achieved by a 
vehicle of that description, arid to 
judge by the scant accommodation 
for storage batteries contained by the 
mysterious car which I had seen the 
night before, fifty miles at the utmost 
should be the limit of its travel on 
one charge; unless, indeed, some 
entirely new system of storage was 
employed. Granting such to be the 
case, a petrol car capable of running 
two hundred miles without a stop, 
and renewing its supply of petrol in 
a period counted by seconds, not 
hours, should in time overhaul any 
electric car yet built, provided that 
the petrol car could keep within a 
reasonable distance of the other when 
on the run. 

It was with the object of purchasing 
a car capable of doing this that I was 
on my way to town. A well-known 
firm of manufacturers had in its 
London depot a powerful racer which 
held the workd’s record for speed, 
and what was equally essential, a 
well-earned reputation for hill climb- 
ing. 

From King’s Cross I drove to the 
depot and demanded the price of the 
racer. A record price was named 
and paid, with but one condition, 
which was that the destination of the 
vehicle should not be made public. 

Within half an hour of entering the 
depot I was on my way back to 
Kettlethorpe on the 70-horse-power 
racer, with an engineer lent by its late 
owner sitting at my feet and ex- 
plaining its peculiarities. By the 
time Peterborough was_ reached 
I had so far mastered the tricks 
of the machine as to feel quite equal 
to running it home in safety, and 
there- I dismissed the engineer, 
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continuing the journey alone next 
day and reaching Kettlethorpe that 
same evening. 

Of my ability to obtain the top- 
most speed from the racer I had now 
full confidence; whether that top 
speed, which was over seventy miles 
an hour under 
favourable condi- 
tions, would bring 
about the desired 
result remained 
to be seen. As to 
the hill-climbing 
and staying 
powers of the 
vehicle I felt no 
doubt, for on my 
trip from town I 
had climbed 
some steep inclines 
at a marvellous 
pace, and covered 
over one hundred 
miles without re- 
plenishing the 
petrol tank. 

There was, how- 
ever, one part of 
the trial before 
me at the thought 
of which I felt 
some dismay. To 
fly along at top 
speed on the level, 
or climb a steep 
hill at forty miles 
an hour are feats 
in which the aver- 
age automobilist 
would revel. But 
to descend a long 
and dangerous hill 
in the dark, and 
at a speed which may well reach a 
hundred miles an hour ere the level 
is gained, is one at the thought of 
which most would cry off. 

Yet if I meant to see the matter 
through, this was an ordeal which I 








“LIKE A WOUNDED BIRD THE MACHINE FLUTTERED 
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might be called upon to face. On 
the manner in which the Devil’s Scar 
was negotiated would probably turn 
the result of the chase. Should the 
phantom automobilist take the hill 
unchecked I must do the same, other- 
wise the lead which he would gain in 
the two-mile de- 
scent might ren- 
der his capture 
hopeless. On the 
other hand, should 
he slow down I 
might reasonably 
hope to recover, 
during the descent, 
some of the ground 
which his flying 
start, and possibly 
superior speed, 
might give him. 
With a full ap- 
preciation of the 
risk before me I 
set about a careful 
reconnaissance of 
the hill of evil 
repute. For the 
whole of its course 
the descent was 
over-hung on one 
side by a tall cliff ; 
on the other, a 
four-foot stone 
wall, built at the 
extreme edge, 
divided it from a 
precipice. Steep 
as the gradient 
was, it was by 
no means the most 
dangerous feature 
presented.:'At 
short distances of 
its rough, drain-pitted course a 
projecting point of the cliff bent the 
narrow track till it all but doubled. 
One close upon another, and masked 
by the one immediately before it, each 
angle was in itself a death-trap. 
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From the base of the Scar the road 
ran through a level dale for a mile or 
so, then rising on the far side, dis- 
appeared in a belt of firs which 
marked the summit of the scarcely 
less formidable Black Crag. In all 
England it would have been difficult 
to find a less frequented stretch of 
road, thus I was free to practise the 
descent with little fear of accident 
to others. 

The morning after my return from 
town I took,the great racer to the 
summit, and with brakes on, glided 
quietly down on the first speed, care- 
fully noting the many angles to be 
negotiated. A second attempt, with 
brakes off, was, though the car ga- 
thered a fearful momentum towards 
the end, equally successful. Indeed, 
the dreaded angles, I found; lost much 
of their terror when taken with a 
good steering way. Finally, I made 
the descent with a flying start, on 
the top speed, leaving the racer to 
gather such pace as she might, whilst 
I concentrated my whole attention 
on steering. 

With a breathless rush we tore 
down the long straight piece which led 
from the top to the first corner, 
rounded it with a swing that near 
cost me my seat, shot past angle 
after angle rising with threatening 
rapidity, and had raced half-way 
through the dale ere I realised that 
we were off. 

Given the full moon due that even- 
ing I saw no reason why I should not 
accomplish by night that which I 
had done in daylight. Several of the 
worst corners would, owing to the 
winding of the track, lie in deep 
shadow ; a contingency against which 
I had come prepared. The outer 
edge of each projecting angle, and the 
stone wall opposite it, I daubed freely 
with luminous paint, and to these 
beacons I trusted for a safe descent. 

Well content with my morning’s 


work, I devoted the rest of the day to 
thoroughly overhauling the racer. 
Not a screw or a nut escaped attention, 
and by the time I took the road again 
that evening, I was ready to run two 
hundred miles at top speed without a 
stop. 

In a lane, fifty yards from where it 
joined the road which led to the Scar, 
I took my stand, concealed by bank 
and dyke, and waited in a fever of 
excitement. Five minutes later a 
streak of light flashed past the end of 
the lane, and scarce had it disappeared 
ere the racer slipped from cover in 
pursuit.. 

The flying start of the phantom 
had carried it far ahead by the time 
we were fairly on the road, and as 
the racer gathered speed the gap 
between the two cars lengthened. 
At the end of a mile I was on my top 
speed, and with accellerator open 
wide, and the regular throb of a 7o- 
horse-power engine telling of perfect 
running, I fixed my eyes upon the 
patch of bluish light ahead. For a 
time the space between us neither 
grew nor lessened,then,as we laboured 
up the long ascent to the summit of 
the scar, I gained. 

The race was in my hands, for if 
I could not bump the phantom during 
the descent nor overhaul it in the 
dale below, I should certainly come 
up with it on the long climb out, over 
the Black Crag. 

The blue light vanished over the 
summit of the Scar, and thirty seconds 
later a sudden drop, as though the 
earth had opened under my front 
wheels, intimated that I, too, had 
started unchecked, upon the awful 
descent, and at a speed to which that 
of the morning was but a snail’s pace. 

Whether the daubs of paint that 
danced before my eyes, as we whirled 
through dazzling patches of moon- 
light, and plunged into pits of dark- 
ness, staggering, bumping, and reeling 

















downwards, with a roar like an 
express train in a cutting, conveyed a 
meaning to my numbed senses, I know 
not. Unconscious of the smallest 
movement of the wheel, or thought of 
anything but instant death, the de- 
scent, which was but the work of one 
breathless moment that morning, was 
a lifetime of terror by night. Only 
when the racer had carried me half- 
way across the dale did I give another 
thought to the chase. 

My eyes swept the straight white 
road in front, and rested on a glint of 
bluish light as it vanished in the belt 
of firs that marked the summit of the 
Black Crag two miles away ! 

The vaunted racer had met her 
match. On the level, up and down 
hill, she was hopelessly beaten by an 
unknown car which could travel at 
twice the speed of the swiftest auto- 
mobile yet made by man ! 

With but faint hope of overtaking 
the phantom, even were it forced to 
stop to replenish its motive power, I 
mounted the hill in front and ran to 
where two roads crossed. Of the 
three routes as yet unexplored either 
might have been followed by the 
phantom, yet.of the three, and the 
one which brought me to that point, 
none bore on its soft muddy surface 
the slightest trace of wheel track. 
Completely baffled, I turned home- 
ward, half inclined to accept the 
popular belief that neither car’ nor 
chauffeur were of this world. 

Now, though I could not run my 
quarry to earth on the speed merits 
of the racer, it occurred to me that I 
might bring about a much-desired 
meeting by other means. Accord- 
ingly the following evening I betook 
myself to the top of Black Crag with 
the intention of riding down the hill 
and barring the upward passage of 
the phantom. For hours I waited on 
the summit of the crag, with lights 

hidden under a driving apron, striving 
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to pierce the damp fog for a glimpse of 
the mysterious blue light. Once, at 
about the hour that it should have 
passed, my heart beat quick at fancied 
sound of the winged noise which 
accompanied it; but though I kept 
faithful watch till close on dawn, 
never a sign of the phantom passed 
my way. Three nights in succession 
did I watch and three times did my 
ears play false with the fancied sound 
of wings. And though I watched in 
vain, each morning did I hear that 
the phantom had been seen making 
its way to the Scar as usual. 

But one road led from the Scar, 
that on which I had watched for three 
nights in vain, therefore the phantom 
automobile must so far have de- 
parted from the usual course as to 
return the way it came. Desperate 
to solve the mystery on which so 
much depended, I determined on a 
change of tactics. 

The scene of action on the fifth 
night of the hunt was the Scar. A 
short way down the hill, and just 
above the first of its many sharp 
turns, was an old stone quarry, 
from which material had been 
drawn to build the wall which 
edged the road. From the road a 
well-worn cart-track ascended a sharp 
slope to the far end of the quarry, 
and by turning an automobile on to 
this track its mad career might easily 
be stopped without injury to driver 
or vehicle. This much I ascertained 
before putting my new plan into 
practice. 

Having brought the racer up all 
standing in the quarry, I reversed 
her and dropped gently down to near 
the first corner, where I left her, with 
a stone behind each wheel, and head- 
lights glaring up the road. The tail 
light I carried to the quarry, and 
placed upon the wall, so that its 
ruddy glow lit the track inwards. 
Ascending the hill on foot, I 















satisfied myself that all. three lights 
were clearly visible from above ; then, 
taking my place in the shadow of the 
quarry, I waited. 

Unless the phantom car possessed 
extraordinary brake power, which 
would enable it to pull up before 
colliding with the obstacle which 
barred the road, a hundred yards 
from where I stood, it must be turned 
into the quarry to avoid destruction. 
In either case I should meet its 
mysterious driver on foot, and force 
from him the secret of his identity, 
and the ownership of the strange 
vehicle. 

Searce had I entered the dark 
shadow of overhanging cliff when the 
well-known sound as of great wings 
caught my ear, and in the same in- 
stant a dazzling light flashed before 
the mouth of the quarry... and 
was gone ! 

My signals had been disregarded, 
and to brake a vehicle travelling at 
such a pace was as certain destruction 
as the impending collision. Sick with 
the thought of blood upon my head, I 
listened for the fatal crash. Minutes 
passed and not a sound, save the 
whimper of the wind as it smote the 
cliff, broke the long suspense. 

Staggering to the mouth of the 
quarry, I peered down the road and 
saw, with wonder, the two glaring 
head-lights of the racer. Hurrying 
down, I found the car standing un- 
touched ; nor did the strip of road on 
either side, the width of which alone 
refuted such an explanation, bear 
sign of passing vehicle. With power- 
ful head-light I searched the chasm 
beyond the wall as far back as the 
quarry ; then returning to the racer, 
examining every inch of the way as I 
went, made the most startling dis- 
covery of all. There were but two 
wheel tracks on the hill, those made 
by my own car! 

Incredible as it might be, the 
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mysterious automobile had either 
disappeared from the face of the 
earth, whilst traversing the hundred 
yards of road which lay between the 
quarry and the bend or passed un- 
scathed through my car. Which of 
the two startling phenomena had 
actually occurred I knew not, nor 
cared, for the conclusion was in either 
case the same. The automobile pro- 
pelled noiselessly by some unknown 
power, at a speed far surpassing any- 
thing yet made, which left no 
track, and passed through matter, 
or vanished like a puff of smoke, was 
no creation of human hand, but in 
truth a phantom driven by a spectre. 

As to what the apparition of my 
iate uncle might portend I could not 
hazard a guess. Clearly it was not 
to invoke my aid in bringing to light 
a crime which might have sent him 
out of this world. Were such his 
desire he would certainly not have 
eluded me so persistently. Auto- 
mobilism had been the ruling passion 
of the last few years of his life. More 
than that, it had brought about his 
death. If the spirits of the departed 
can take unto themselves earthly 
shape, and revisit the scenes of their 
former existence, as I now had reason 
to believe possible, what more natural 
than that he should return as an auto- 
mobilist ? 

There was but one item in the 
programme of strange events which 
did not fit in with the supernatural 
theory. That was the disappearance 
of the automobile from Kettlethorpe. 
Possibly because the mystery of the 
lost car sank into insignificance before 
the marvellous phenomenon just wit- 
nessed, I decided that the theft had 
nothing in common with the phantom 
visitation. Probably the car had 
been stolen months before, and was 
now miles away. 


With a lighter heart than for 




















many a day, I drove to Drymore 
next morning and told the story of 
the chase to Mr. Coulson. 

“I can’t say that I am a believer 
in materialisation of spirits,” he re- 
marked at the end of it; “nor would 
I presume to say that such a pheno- 
menon is impossible.” 








“But are you satisfied that my 
uncle is no longer in the flesh?” I 
asked, mindful of the cause of the 
strange quest. 

“I have no longer any doubt as to 
your title to the property,” he replied. 
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“ Personally, I should have preferred 
a ghost a century or so older, even 
though he bore a worse reputation in 
the flesh than did Sir John. But I 
suppose we can’t choose our family 
ghosts.” 

Barbara was pleased to take a less 
lenient view of the ghost, abusing it 
roundly for having taken me from 
her for a whole week, and further with 


“ A SUDDEN DROP INTIMATED THAT I HAD STARTED UNCHECKED UPON THE AWFUL DESCENT. 


tempting me to late hours, and the 
running of unnecessary risks. Indeed, 
so jealous did she grow of the phan- 
tom when she heard of the persistent 
nature of my pursuit, that she de- 


clared there and then that she would 
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share my attentions with none. With 
greater show of reluctance than I felt 
I consented to forego for the future 
the chase of the phantom, exacting 
in return a promise from Barbara. 
What that promise was concerns no 
one but the two parties to the com- 
pact. Suffice it that the following 
week the ladies left Drymore for town 
in that pleasant flutter of excitement 
which accompanies the buying of a 
trousseau. 

Drymore deserted and the quest of 
the phantom abandoned, Kettlethorpe 
proved but a dull residence for the 
next few weeks, and to pass the hours 
I devoted myself with zeal to the 
details of the estate. 

It chanced one evening, while re- 
turning from a distant farm, that I 
took a bridle path which passed close 
under Moss Fell. Now Moss Fell is, 
as its name implies, a hill of a boggy 
nature, and for that reason it was the 
one spot on* the estate that I had 
not visited. Often had I cast longing 
eyes on the rugged peak, that rose 
like an island from the impassable 
swamp which surrounded it. 

Tradition had it that the swamp 
was of comparatively recent origin. 
Years ago, even before the memory 
of our most ancient local patriarch, 
the story ran, swamp and fell fed 
a goodly flock of sheep. The interior 
of the cone, which was said to contain 
a small lake, had also provided a 
lucrative lead mine. Continual ex- 
cavations in the mountain had 
caused the lake to filter through, with 
the result that mining was abandoned 
and several hundred acres of good 
land were turned into a worthless 
swamp, whereon no living thing set 
foot and lived. 

How much of this was truth and 
how much legend I know not. Cer- 
tain it was that on the fell side traces 
of the hand of man were yet to be 
seen, though never so much as a 
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mountain sheep could be discovered 
on its mossy slopes. 

A severe frost had set in, and the 
pounding of my horse’s hoofs on the 
edge of the ice-bound swamp suggested 
the pleasing possibility of a safe pas- 
sage to the summit of the forbidden 
fell. 

Next morning the frost still held, 
and with visions of lost acres re- 
covered, and lead mines reopened, I 
set off for the summit of Moss Fell, 
armed with an alpenstock. The trea- 
cherous swamp was bridged with a 
firm sheet of ice, over which I passed 
in safety, and stood upon the lower 
slope of the untrod mountain. A 
rough track leading to the summit 
was still discernible, and up this, I 
scrambled, till lack of breath brought 
me to a halt at a point some twenty 
feet below a jagged edge that cut the 
sky-line. © 

Resting before the final scramble, a 
sound that seemed to come from my 
very elbow nearly sent me rolling 
down again. Someone was at work 
on the mountain, to judge by the 
sound, which was that of a hammer 
falling on a metal surface. 

A local superstition, which peopled 
the hill with the ghosts of miners cut 
off at the time of the disaster and still 
toiling in the fell side, flashed through 
my mind. Though not disposed to 
discredit any local superstition since 
my recent experience, second thought 
suggested a more probable explana- 
tion. Someone besides myself had 
been tempted by the favourable con- 
dition of the moss to visit the fell. 

Who the other explorer might be 
and what he was doing I should soon 
learn, for the sound came from the 
other side of the edge which rose 
between me and, if report were tiue, 
the hollow centre of the mountain. 

A short sharp ‘climb carried me 
breathless to the summit, where one 
would scarce dare stand upright 




















against the rushing wind that swept it. 
In one wide, broken circle, ran the 
jagged edge; beneath which the inner 
slopes of the mountain fell sheer to a 
small lake, of inky blackness, hun- 
dreds of feet below. 

This much I took in at one glance, 
my next rested on a man who stood 
on a shelf of rock a few feet below 
where I crouched. It-was the appa- 
rition of the phantom automobile. 

His face was towards me, and 
though it bore a passing likeness to 
my late uncle, as I knew it from a pic- 
ture at Kettlethorpe, there were 
certain features in which the resem- 
blance was entirely lacking. Flashing 
by in the’ uncertain light of the 
weird automobile, driven at super- 
naturai speed, he might well have 
passed for my uncle’s ghost ; but seen 
at rest, none could mistake him for 
the original. Even as I gazed upon 
him he was leaning over the myste- 
rious automobile; so intent was he 
upon it that my presence was un- 
noticed. ‘Before he was aware I was 
at his side and laid a hand uponhim. 

“What are you doing with my car, 
and how did you bring it here ?”’ I 
demanded. 

The man started as if he had been 
shot, and stared for a full minute, 
before he drawled in unmistakable 
transatlantic accent, ‘* How in the 
name of wonder did you get here ? ” 

“Walked, my man,” I replied, 
‘and now I must trouble you to 
walk back with me.” 

“Ah! the frost; I forgot that,” 
he murmured. “ But no matter, I 
am ready. To-night we will leave 
the mountain for ever.” 

“This moment!” I cried with 
authority. 

“I can’t leave the car,”’ he retorted 
doggedly. 

“Never mind the car,” I replied, 
“that belongs to me. Time enough 


to see to that when you are jailed.” 
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At this the sullen demeanour of the 
man changed to fury, and, with the 
snarl of a wild beast robbed of its 
prey, he struck at me with the ham- 
mer he still held in his hand. 

Dodging the blow, which would 
have finished me had it struck 
home, I closed with him, and together 
we fell on the narrow ledge. 

In spite of his years, which might 
have numbered sixty, he was tough 
and wiry, and for a time we rolled on 
the brink of the precipice, each with 
the instinct of self-preservation, striv- 
ing to cast the other over, yet neither 
gaining an advantage. 

“ Hold!” he gasped, as the deadly 
wrestle brought us to the very edge 
of the precipice. “If one goes, both 
go,” and with that his grasp relaxed. 
- “ Are you a Laughton ? ” he asked, 
a minute later, as each sat panting on 
a rock and glaring at the other. 

“Sir Eric Laughton of Kettle- 
thorpe,” I assented, half expecting 
him to deny my title and claim to 
to the family estate. 

“Ah! Eric’s son,” he replied. 
** Well, lad, let’s have done with 
quarrelling and shake hands. I’m 
your uncle, Robert Laughton, of 
nowhere, unless it be Moss Fell.” 

I took the proffered hand and stared 
at him in wonder, as a dim recollection 
of stories of an uncle Robert heard in 
childhood recurred. 

“* Never heard of the family scape- 
grace?” he continued. “ Well, it’s 
my own fault I’m not standing in 
your shoes to-day. I was the eldest 
of the three, then came John and 
your father——” 

“Tell me,” I interrupted, “‘ how 
you brought this car up here, and 
why you go about the country scaring 
the lives out of people.” 

“All im good time, but let us 
begin at the proper place.” 

I settled myself to listen and he con- 
tinued : 
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** Yes, I was the eldest of three sons. 
my father and I never hit it off— 
too much of the family temper in 
eachof us. A few years before he died 
I got myself into trouble and I had 
to leave the country in a hurry. 
The oldman, who didn’t want ascan- 
dal, helped me, on one condition, 
which was that the entail should be 
broken. I went to America, and there 
I’ve been till just recently. It didn’t 
take me long to run through the price 
of my birthright ; then, when I had 
eaten my fill of the husks, I found a 
job in an engineer’s shop, and stuck 
steadily to it for thirty years. 

“While I worked as a mechanic I 
devoted my spare time and savings 
to an invention which was to raise me 
out of the rut into which I had sunk. 
Suddenly public interest reverted, as 
it had done at intervals for centuries 
past, to the unsolved problem of which 
my invention was the key. Haunted 
with the fear of being forestalled, I 
watched the strides made by others, 
too poor myself to advance a step 
further. Yet of the scores attaining 
partial success not one was on the 
right road. Failure after failure 
strengthened the conviction of success 
could I but submit the work of years 
to a practical test. My secret I might 
have bartered for a few hundred 
dollars, but it was my all. 

“At last the dread of being fore- 
stalled drove me to England, deter- 
mined to see my brother John. As 
lads we had worked at the same pro- 
blem, so if interest was still alive he 
might finance my invention. If not, 
well, I would sell him the secret out- 
right ; the family name would at least 
be associated with the solution of the 
problem in which the world was 
interested. 

“* The disgrace which drove me fugi- 
tive from home nigh forty years ago 
prevented my returning openly. At 
Kirkdale, where I look up my quar- 


ters, disguised as an artist, I learnt 
that John was in the habit of driving 
about the country on an automobile 
at night. It was not long before I 
met him and discovered his reason 
for driving at night. We were at 
work on the same problem which 
had brought me to seek his aid, 
Though I never managed to get 
a word with him, I followed his move- 
ments closely till the night he was 
killed is 

“* How was he killed ? ” I gasped. 

“Fell from the car to the road 
two hundred feet below.” 

“Fell two hundred feet ! ” 

“Yes, he was flying it from Black 
Crag to the Devil’s Scar.” 

“ Flying!” I exclaimed, as a new 
light dawned on the mystery of the 
phantom automobile. 

“And why not?” he answered. 
“* Automobile and airship have many 
points in common—speed, lightness, 
stability, and so forth—which render 
the conversion of the one into the 
other quite easy.” 

“But the weight,” I objected, 
pointing to the bulky car. 

“The old stumbling-block,” he 
replied, with a smile. 

“Weight is of little consequence, 
given sufficient speed to rise from the 
ground. That speed we obtain by 
running a few miles on compressed air. 
A sharp descent like the Scar will soon 
convert autocar to auto-ship.” 

““Others have done the same,” I 
remarked, as half a dozén names 
associated with the gliding system of 
aerial navigation came to mind. 

“ And kept the air for a few seconds 
only,” he added. “Now my auto- 
ship develops a force sufficient to 
counteract gravity. Once launched, 
the speed with which it rushes 
through the air sets a draught, ten 
times as powerful as steam, acting 
on a turbine motor, which drives the 
propellers. As long as air last and 
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machinery holds together it sails.” 

He rose and walked to the machine, 
and I moved at his side. 

“See here,”’ he continued, pointing 
to a great funnel-like cavity in the fore 
part of the tall wind screen. ‘ Now 
try and imagine the pressure of air 
forced into this narrowing space as 
we hurl ourselves against it at a hun 
dred miles an hour. If you have tried 
to walk against a forty-mile gale you 
may form some idea of what that 
pressure must be. Now what be- 
comes of this natural force ? It con- 
centrates itself in the far end of this 
tube, where it acts on the turbine.”’ 
He removed a cover from the centre 
of the car and displayed a metal 
cylinder bristling with small blades. 

I crawled beneath the car and noted 
with wonder the hidden propellers, 
three on either side, well clear of the 
ground and so hinged that when re- 
quired they could be shot outwards. 

“* Steering,” he continued, “ presents 
no difficulty, for velocity once attained 
is easily diverged. The wheel, as you 
see, directs the propellers in the re- 
quired direction, and in forcing the 
auto-ship against the wind we gain 
our highest velocity.” 

“And to alight safely ?”’ I asked. 

“We close the inlet gradually and 
so cut off the supply of air.” 

As he spoke he turned a handle, 
and the mouth of the great funnel 
slowly closed. 

“‘ But how did you bring it here ? ” 
I asked; “for I take it that this is 
the machine built by Sir John.” 

“Commenced by John and finished 
by me, but as I haven’t a legal exist- 
ence the car is yours.” 

“It’s yours,” I cried, “with as 
much money as you require to com- 
plete the invention, and keep you in 
ease for the rest of your days. But 


tell me, how came you to bring it 
here ?” 


“Spoken like a Laughton!” he 
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cried, grasping my hand. “I will 
sail her to America to-night. As to 
how she came here. Well, when I 
found that John was dead my 
prospects looked black enough. How- 
ever, I went back to the inn at Kirk- 
dale and waited the development of 
events, determined, if possible, to get 
hold of the car. To my astonishment 
no one knew that the automobile was 
an air-ship as well, and the theory 
that John was another victim to a 
motor-car accident was generally ac- 
cepted. 

“In due course the car was found 
and locked up at Kettlethorpe. I. 
chose a foggy night, entered the 
coach-house by a window, took the 
lock off with tools I found there, ran 
the car out, replaced the lock, and 
left by the window. To leave the 
park was another matter ; the wall is 
eight feet high and strong, and there 
is not a hill inside it of sufficient slope 
to gain a flying start. Finally I de- 
termined on a bold course, went to 
the gate, and shouted for the keeper. 
He came down half-dead with terror, 
and so the ghost story started.” 

“But what brought you to Moss 
Fell, the one place in the whole 
country that could hide you ?” 

“You forget that I was a lad in 
these parts forty years ago, and knew 
the story of the fell, better than it is 
known to-day perhaps. 

“From the Devil’s Scar I made my 
start, and found the interior of the 
fell just as it had been described to 
me by one of the miners whe escaped 
the flood. Here I have lived for 
months, perfecting the auto-ship ; 
the caves made by the miners serving 
as shelter and work-shop. Such food 
and material as I require I collect by 
flying to distant parts of the country 
at night, and passing as an ordinary 
automobilist in daylight.” 

So intent had I been on the won- 
drous story that hours had flown and 
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the weather changed unnoticed. A 
warm gust of wind that drove heavy 
drops of rain upon my face reminded 
me of the danger of lingering on the 
fell. Hurrying to the summit, I saw 
with dismay the signs of rapid thaw. 
From every rock and cranny of the 
mountain side a tiny rivulet was 
pouring downwards to mingle with 
the melting snow and rain from a 
score of fells, that leaped in swollen 
torrents to the treacherous swamp 
below. 

“Too late,” my companion cried. 
“ A child could not cross that stretch 
of rotten ice on foot now, much less 
a man of your weight.” 

“‘ There may be time yet,” I cried, 
springing down the mountain side. 

“Come back!” he shouted. “It 
is certain death to advance. I will 
take you over!” 

I turned, for in the panic of the 
moment I had forgotten the air-ship. 

“Will it carry two?” I asked 
doubtfully. 

“Four if we had room for them.” 

In spite of his confident tone I 
would have risked the passage of bog 
even then, for my courage misgave 
me as I looked at the frail craft that 
must soar above the earth ere safety 
could be reached. Yet in my fear 
I was led by the stronger will, and 
crouched obedient upon the floor, 
clutching the sides, as he took his 
place on a saddle in front, and pulled 
a lever. E 

Slowly the machine moved to the 
far edge of the rock, then as its front 
wheels felt the smooth time-worn slope 
of a mighty heap of debris, that 
stretched from the pit’s mouth to the 
lake, hundreds of feet below, it shot 
downwards. For an instant the black 
pool leapt towards us; then with an 
imperceptible movement the fore part 
of the vehicle rose into the air, and 
we were skimming above the surface 
of the lake, heading straight for the 
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great wall of rock that rose perpen- 
dicular from its shores. Within ten 
feet of the threatening cliff a turn of 
the wheel sent the machine circling 
round on a spiral course that gradually 
carried us upwards. 

Steeper and steeper grew the angle 
of ascent, till, with toes scarce touch- 
ing the frail plate of aluminium that 
formed the back of the car, I hung 
in terror from the pillar that held the 
hinged saddle overhead, where swung 
the pilot. 

A deadly nausea sapped the power 
from numbed limbs and I groaned in 
agony. 

“ Hold tight and shut your eyes!” 
was the stern command from over- 
head. 

Palsied muscles and reeling brain 
could stand no more. The stanchion 
slipped through my fingers, knees gave 
way beneath the added weight of my 
body, and for a lifetime I whirled 
head over heels through space. 

A shock that drove the last breath 
out of my body, arrested my flight, 
and at the same time restored my 
shattered senses. With wonder | 
looked about me, and saw that I lay 
on the ledge from which the auto-ship 
had started on its fearsome voyage. 

My first thought on realising that I 
still lived, unhurt, was for the craft 
from which I had fallen. Its spiral 
course had carried it to the far side of 
the rocky basin, and as it circled 
round at undiminished speed _ its 
navigator peered into the depth below. 

A hail brought his eyes to the ledge ; 
but, mingling with the echo of his 
answering shout, came a rasping sound 
from across the gulf. As the head of 
the car spun towards the ledge, the 
stern crashed against the rock. 

Like a wounded bird the machine 
fluttered clear, with two propellers 
crushed and useless. Though three 
still whirled furiously on the one side, 
and one on the other, the fabric sunk 
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towards the water. Vainly the bows 





n reared skywards till the machine poised 
f for an instant on end, in one last 
4 effort against gravitation. Four ill- 
y balanced propellers could neither force 


the mass of metal forward nor drive it 
e upwards, once the momentum of its 
- own speed was spent, and gravitation 
t had its way. Slowly at first, and 
g struggling forward the while, the 

car sank; then as its forward 
4 movement ceased, with one unchecked 

downward drop of one thousand feet 

the phantom automobile struck the 
| water with a report like a cannon, 
and disappeared in a spouting column 
of foam. 

A great wave rose and broke with 
sullen lap on the base of the cliff, 
and from the nether depth rose bubble 
and eddy, but of the man who had 
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gone down with the auto-ship never 
a sign. 

Long I waited with eyes fixed on 
the tranquil pool, hopeful that bysome 
miracle he might yet live, Only when 
the gathering night blotted out its 
dark unruffled surface did I bethink 
me of my own safety. 

Alpenstock in hand, I took the 
mountain path and committed my- 
self to the half-frozen treacherous 
moss below. Ice cracked beneath my 
feet, and more than once, as the loath- 
some slime rose about my knees, did 
I throw myself flat and wriggle to 
firmer footing. But one solitary star, 
and that at intervals only, pierced the 
cloud-banked sky, yet by its occasional 
glint and the mercy of God did I 
steer a straight course, and tread 
solid earth once more. 
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AN OUTDOOR PASTORAL PAGEANT IN ONE ACT 


By ROBERT BARR 


Characters : 


KinG CHARLEs II. 
Joun Hopces, Farmer. 


Mrs. JANE HopceEs, the Farmer’s Wife 
SopHRONIA HopceEs, their Daughter. 


GILEs, Labourer. 
Jester. 


Dukes, Earls, Barons, Counts and the retinue of the Court. 


Time: June, 1662, when Charles was 32 years old. 
Place: the yard of Nethern Court Farm on the edge ot Woldingham 


Forest. 
Trees and undergrowth all around. 


[The sound of the bugle is heard in 
the forest; and a faint voice crying, 
“Hallo ! Hallo!” Adoor inthe porch 
opens and farmer Hodges comes out, 
followed by Giles. Hodges puts his 
hand up to his ear and listens 
intently ; Giles closely imitates his 
Master. ] 

Hodges : On my soul, I do think I 
hear something in the forest. 

[The bugle sounds nearer, and there 
is a louder cry of “ Hallo! Hallo!” | 

Giles (excitedly): I tell ’ee what 
it is, master, there’s somebody a- 
hollowin’ in that wood. 

Hodges : I knew that myself, fool ! 

Giles : Aye, master, but that’s not 
all; there’s somebody a buglin’ too. 

Hodges: Thou art a wise man, 
Giles, with the biggest ears in all the 
parish, since I sold my donkey. 

Giles: Ha, ha, ha, thou beist a 
funny man, master; there’s none 
in all Woldingham can make a joke 
as thou canst. 


* Copyright by RoBerT Barr in the U.S.A., 1907. 


Farmhouse porch seen at the right hand of stage. 


Clear space centre. 


Hodges: Ah well, well, if I have 
the wit that has been denied thee, 
‘tis but right, for I’m the master and 
thou the servant. I hear the hal- 
lowin’ and I hear the buglin’, but the 
question is, who’s a doin’ of ’em ? 

Giles (slapping his thighs): Now 
thou hast the nub of it, master. I 
wonder why I could never have 
thought o’ that. Thy pate’s'so hard 
it hits the nail on the head every 
time. 

Hodges (turning sharply to Giles): 
Varlet, is that thy way of saying I 
am a blockhead ? A man does not 
drive nails with his head, thou imp 
of folly ! 

Giles: He drives nails with the 
head of the nails, master. 

{Hallooing and bugling is heard 
again, this time still nearer. ] 

Giles: There he be at it again, 
master. Why not halloo to him, 
and beat a tin pan, since we have not 
a bugle to blow. 


This pastoral was acted for copyright 


purposes in the grounds of Kingshaw, Surrey, the locality where the inci’ent with the King 
ofgEngland actually occurred, which incident, with slight modifications, is the plot of the play. 


Mr. Davison, of Kingshaw, enacted the part of Charles. 




















Hodges : He is not a swarm of bees 
to be bought down with a tin pan, 
simpleton ; still there is some glimmer 
of sense in thy suggestion. (Places 
hand to his mouth): Halloo! Halloo! 
You there, harkee ! 

Voice from the forest: 
Halloo ! 

Hodges : Halloo, and Halloo again. 
Come out and let us have a look at 
you. 

[ King Charles II., dressed in hunting 
costume, pushes his way through the 
bushes at centre of the stage, pauses 
at seeing Hodges and Giles, brings a 
glass up to his eye and scrutinises 
them. A horn hangs at his belt.] 

The King : Well, my good fellow, 
who are you ? 

Hodges : Good fellow, yourself, and 
out on your good fellowing on such 
short acquaintance. I would have 
you know I am a farmer, for twenty 
years tenant of this land. 

Giles : And I be his labourer. 

Hodges : And who then be you, 
rampaging through the forest fright- 
ening the game, and disturbing 
honest folk. Know you not you were 
trespassing on my land ? 

The King: In truth, good fellow, 
I thought I was in my own realm, 
but for some time past I have seen 
nothing but trees, and trees and 
trees, and yet again trees, and my legs 
know nothing but of hills, wearisome 
and hard to climb. However,’ now 
that they have brought me hither, 
wearied and much done out in body, 
perhaps you, sir, will tell me where 
I am. 

Giles (laughing): Lord, man, what 
a question. Why thou art here; 
dost not know that ? I say, master, 
his ears be bigger than mine or the 
donkey’s. 

Hodges (severely): Peace, varlet, 
no one may joke on this farm but 
me, and thou art not to laugh, save 
when I make jokes. 


Halloo ! 
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The King : This farm , what farm ? 
Hodges : Nethern Court Farm, if it 
please your tattered worship. 

Giles : Aye, Nethern Court Farm, 
whether it please your worship or 
not. 

Hodges : Peace again, fool; that 
is the kind of remark ‘I should make, 
and I will not have my words taken 
from my mouth by an idiot I have: 
already paid too much money to. 

The King : Where is Nethern Court 
Farm ? 

Hodges ; In the parish of Wold- 
ingham. 

The King : Yes,—and Woldingham. 
Where is the parish of Woldingham ? 

Giles : Oh, the length of his ears. 
This varlet knows nothing of the 
chief place of all the earth. 

Hodges : Varlet yourself—and_ if 
your lazy limbs worked as -your 
tongue wags, you would be of more 
use on the farm than you are. (To 
the King): Sir, the parish of Wold- 
ingham is situate in the county of 
Surrey. 

The King : Truly, and I am not so 
ignorant but I know that the county 
of Surrey is part of the Kingdom of 
England. 

Hodges : The Kingdom of England, 
as you say, and ruled over for the 
past two years by His Gracious 
Majesty, Charles II., God shower 
blessings on his noble head. 

The King: It would be more to 
the purpose, my good fellow, if you 
showered sound ale down his- noble 
throat. 

Giles (menacing the King with a 
stick): Hear the scurrilous scoundrel ! 
He talks lightly of our King. 

The King : lamsure I talk no more 
lightly than the King himself acts. 

Hodges: Have a care what you 
say, we'll hear nothing against the 
King. ‘ 

Giles (flourishing his stick): God 
save the King! 
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The King : Willingly, willingly, good 
friend, and you will assist in the 
saving if you will bring out a bumper 
of cooling ale. I never was so thirsty 
in my life. 

Hodges : No ale to one who slights 
his Majesty. We are loyal folk in 
Woldingham. 

The King : Oh, I say nothing against 
Charles. His only drawback is that 
he has a throat like a chalk-pit, 
which I would gladly see remedied. 
So bring a measure of ale. 

Hodges : Scurrilous rebel! Will any 
guzzling of yours cure the thirst of a 
king ? 

The King : By my troth, it would 
go some way towards it, so long as 
you waste not time that would be 
better employed at the spigot. Make 
haste I beg of you. I willingly give 
a Shilling for a cup of drink. 

Giles : We'd rather see the shilling 
first ; the coin is not common in this 
parish. 

The King: Well, I’m like the 
parish myself in having no money 
about me. I’ve been hunting, as 
you see, and lost my party; then I 
lost my way. 

Giles; And now being penniless, 
you are like to lose your drink. 

The King : Nay, but I beg it of you. 

Hodges : But beggars are not allowed 
in Woldingham. 

The King : Look, you good fellows, 
let us have no further parley, at 
least till we have drunk each other’s 
healths. Have you ever seen the 
King ? 

Hodges : No. 

Giles ; Nor I neither, as my master 
hasn’t. 

The King : Not even a picture of 
him ? 

Hodges: We never see pictures 
in this forest. 

The King : Then for your informa- 
tion I tell you I am Charles the King, 
and I ask of your loyalty a drink of 
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home-brewed ale. Ill do as much 
for either of you, if you visit me at 
Whitehall. 

Hodges: You are the King ? 

Giles : He’s fooling thee, master ; 
where is the crown ? 

The King: A monarch does not 
go a hunting in his crown. 

Hodges: Why not? He must al- 
ways wear a crown; it is the law. 

The King: Weil, you see I have 
been but two years King, and am not 
yet accustomed to the trade ; as for 
the crown, I hung it on a tree in the 
valley. .It is too heavy for climbing 
hills. 

Hodges : A king Should wear great 
robes of State. 

The King : Not while hunting, I 
assure you. 

Hodges : But you are no taller than 
other men. 

The King : Not sotallassome. But 
my throat is longer and thirstier than 
any in my realm. Again, I implore 
you, fetch the ale. 

[The King sits wearily on a stone 
in centre of stage. Hodges stands to 
the right, and Giles to the left. The 
farmer scratches his head perplexedly 
and looks at his man. ] 

The King: Make up your mind 
without delay, good yeoman, for | 
have those at hand will draw your 
ale without the asking; aye, and 
bieak in the head of the cask for your 
incivility. 

Hodges : Giles, he threatens us! 

Giles: Aye, that he does, as if 
he were the mistress herself. 

Hodges: Vl have nothing said 
against Mistress Hodges, Giles. 

Giles : And I would be the last to 
say it. I have not courage enough 
for that, master, and neither, in 
truth, have you. 

Hodges : If this should prove to 
be the King ? 

Giles : Then by the law our heads 
are off. 

















Hodges : There is no doubt about 
that. 

The King : I am glad that you at 
last see the peril in which you stand. 
I hunt with a headsman behind 
me, and this stone will make an 
excellent block, although it will some- 
what dull his axe, therefore, if your 
neck is not to be in the worse case, 
farmer, than my throat, I urge you 
speedily bring the edge of a flagon to 
my lips. 

Hodges : This gets beyond me. I 
do not like it. I will consult the 
mistress. 

Giles : As for me, my knees begin 
to knock together. There’s some- 
thing about this man different from 
a tramp. 

[Hodges walks over to the door, 
opens it and shouts. ] 

Hodges : Mistress Hodges! Mis- 
tress Hodges, come here speedily to 
thy perplexed husband. 

Mistress Hodges (from within): If 
you want me, John, worse than I 
want you, come into the kitchen for 
me. 

Hodges : Wife, there’s a man here 
who says he is the King, and he asks 
a mug of ale. 

Mistress Hodges (from within): I'll 
warrant they'll make thee believe thy 
stupid head is a flintstone next, aye, 
and not far wrong they'll be. The King 
comes from London to visit John 
Hodges, I make no doubt. Oh yes, 
tis like to be the case ; I'll King him 
with my broom handle. - 

[Enter Mistress Hodges through the 
porch. Resting her closed fists upon 
her hips she marches out and con- 
fronts the King. She contempt- 
uously walks round him, keeping her 
face towards him as she does so. 
Mistress Hodges finally comes to a 
stand before him. ] 

Mistress Hodges : So, sirrah, you 
are the King ? 

The King: Aye, madame, and ‘a 
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more thirsty monarch does not reign 
in all this universe. 

Mistress Hodges : Then get on your 
feet when you speak to a woman, as 
kings should have good manners. 

The King (rising): Indeed, and 
that is true, but you are the first of 
your charming sex to accuse me of © 
lack of courtesy. The hills hereabout 
suit not imperial legs. Madame, I 
was tired when I seated myself on 
this flinty, unyielding stone; it is 
typical, it seems to me, of the hard- 
hearted owner, for all I craved was 
but a cup of good ale ; indeed, be the 
ale good or bad, I care not, so that 
it is fluid. 

Mistress Hodges : Do you dare, sir, 
to cast aspirations on our ale, the ale 
that 1 brewed myself; there is none 
better in all the county of Surrey. 

The King (with a_ bow): That, 
madame, is what I am so anxious to 
test. 

Mistress Hodges : You are perhaps 
a judge of ale ? 

The King: A judge, madame, who 
seems to have little opportunity 
of giving a practical decision. 

Mistress Hodges : You say you are 
the King, and you have persuaded 
these fools that your word is true. 
But you shall not cozen me. 

The King (aside) : Egad, while there 
are fairer women in the world, I 
shall not attempt it. 

Hodges : I knew he was no King. 

Giles: And I too, maste1. Where 
is his crown, say I? A King must 
wear a crown, otherwise he is no 
King. 

The King: Silly fellow, I have a 
crown on the top of my head now, 
covered with thick hair, as you see. 

Giles : Wait till I try my stick on 
it, for no one is allowed to make 


- jokes.on this farm but the master. 


if the stick 
crown it is 
much hait on 


Hodges: Aye, and 
does not crack the 
because there is so 
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the top of it. A hair-breadth escape, 
say I, ha, ha, ha. 

Giles: That is a joke if you like, 
ha, ha, ha. 

The King: Madame, I would fain 
test the quality of the ale you brew. 

Mistress Hodges: And that you 
might if I were as sure of your quality 
as I am of the quality of the beer. 

The King : Madame, I would drink 
speedily, and will be of any quality 
you care to make of me. 

Mistress Hodges (shouting): So- 
phronia! Sophronia, bring hither a 
flagon of ale. 

Sophronia (within): Yes, mother. 

The King (smacking his lips): 
Thank heaven ! 

Hodges: Are you then going to 
give him the ale, wife ? He has no 
money, he said. 

Mistress Hodges : Neither have you, 
for I keep the purse, yet you get more 
ale than’s good for you. 

Giles : Oh ho, ho, ho, ho! 

{ Hodges makes a pass at him which 
Giles dodges. Sophronia, a young 
girl, comes out from the _ porch 
bearing a large tankard of ale.] 

The King: Ah, fair vision of forest 
loveliness, had ever grateful King a 
more charming cup-bearer! The ale 


‘will taste the better that it comes 


from your fair hands. (Bows grace- 
fully). 

Mistress Hodges (taking flagon from 
her daughter): Indeed, sir, and that 
it will not. I’d thank you to attend 
to me, and leave my daughter alone. 

The King (again bowing): Madame, 
that is a command which, if I know 
anything of my sex, will never be 
oveyed. I long to drink the health 


of the sylvan beauty. 

Mistress Hodges : Giles, hit him a 
crack on the crown, as you promised 
him. See if your stout stick will 
knock some sense into his pate. 
| [Giles raises his stick, but Sophronia 
springs between.] 
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Sophronia: No, no, mother, this 
gentleman is a guest and must be 
treated kindly. 

The King: The King, who asks 
protection from no man, accepts it 
gratefully from the woodland beauty. 

Sophronia : The King! Are you the 
King ? 

The King : Indeed I am, fair dam- 
sel, but I find my title challenged 
as it was some years ago, in this 
same country. 

Sophronia: It is not challenged 
by me, your Majesty. Surely, mother, 
father, you. must see authority in 
every glance of his eye. Is not his 
noble mien the mark of kings ? 

Giles : He shall have the mark of 
my stick on him if he dares to talk 
to master’s daughter like that. 

Sophronia ; You shall get the stick 
on your own back, if you raise it, Giles. 
There are enough young men in 
this parish. who will obey any com- 
mand I give them. 

The King: I am certain of it, 
princess of the wood, and when my 
thirst is quenched I shall hasten to 
lay my devotion at your feet. 

Giles ; Oh, [ll hit him; such lan- 
guage is unbearable. 

Mistress Hodges: Peace, Giles, 
leave me to deal with the fellow. 

Sophronia: Mother, be careful. He 
is indeed the King, I am sure of it. 

Mistress Hodges : Much you know 
of kings, you silly hussy. Get you 
into the house. Why came you out 
at all ? 

Sophronia : Because you called me, 
mother. I came to bring the flagon 
of ale to the King, as you bid me. 

The King: Ah, for what purpose 
was it brought madame ? 

Mistress Hodges : Vl show you the 
purpose. (Holding aloft the tan- 
kard). There is the flagon of ale, 
cool, and brewed. as it should be 
brewed ; the best in all the land. 

The King (smacking his lips): 
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There is nothing I so much desire as 
to corroborate your words. Madame, 
I beg of you let me see the inside 
bottom of that flagon. 

Mistress Hodges ; That you shall, if 
you answer me truly. You say, 
sirrah, you are the King ? 

The King: Aye, madame and I 
added, a most thirsty monarch. 

Mistress Hodges : Thenis this drink 
not for you. We are plain folk here, 
having nothing to do with kings. 
Are you sure you come not somewhat 
nearer -our quality ? Will you not 
admit, for the sake of this good ale, 
cool and refreshing to a_ thirsty 
threat, that you are the Duke of 
something ? 

The King: As you will, madame ; 
I am the Duke of something, at your 
service, and now, the flagon, I be- 
seech you. 

Mistress Hodges ; Still you are too 
high for us; we number not their 
Graces among our friends. Perhaps, 
then, to come nearer the drink, you 
are an Earl. 

The King: Perhaps, madame ; 
anything to please you. I am then 
the thirsty Earl of Guildford. 

Mistress Hodges : Your rank is yet 
too lofty for we are humble folk, so 
that hop-pole does not stand on end. 
Perhaps, you are a Baron; think it 
over, and speak truly. 

The King: Yes, I am a Baron ; 
Baron of Kent ; a neighbour of Sur- 
rey, and I thus ask Surrey to act with 
neighbourliness, and quench a Kent- 
ish thirst. 

Mistress Hodges: Still. too high 
above us. Here we stand at the base 
of the forest, and not on the topmost 
branches. It is impossible for one so 
low as I to reach so high as you. 

The King : Then, madame, I will 
descend until we come within touch 
of each other. I am Sir Thomas 
Jones. 

Mistress Hodges: A Baronet or a 
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Knight, are you then, and not such 
as consorts with plain farmers. Surely 
you can descend nearer to our humble 
level. 

The King : Surely, surely, madame ; 
I am honest John Smith, a carpenter. 

Mistress Hodges: Honest John 
Smith, is it? I do believe, sir, that 
you are mistaken, and a mistaken 
man drinks not in my courtyard. 

The King: Well then, madame, 
proclaim the quality you would 
have me. I will drink heartily to 
your health in any station of life in 
which you place me. 

Mistress Hodges : Ah, now sense is 
returning to that curly coxcomb pate 
of yours. Are you not then, sir, a 
humble charcoal burner, living in a 
wretched forest hut ? Do you not 
burn charcoal so that we, your 
masters, may consume it ? 

The King; Indeed, madame, you 
are right. I ama charcoal burner, 
with the throat of a charcoal burner, 
and as the next step lower in a similar 
occupation is the devil, I may admit 
to you that I can instantly assume 
the enactment of that character as 
well, if it so pleases you. Now, 
madame, have mercy, and assuage 
the thirst of the humble helion with 
a charcoal throat. 

[Mistress Hodges who all this time 
has been lowering and lowering the 
tankard of ale, now hands it to the 
King: His Majesty’s eyes sparkle, 
but before drinking he looks across the 
flagon at Sophronia standing in the 
doorway. | 

The King : Fair forest nymph, here 
is to your health. The charcoal 
burner drinks to the Goddess of the 
glade, whose eyes outshine the bright- 
est of his fires. 

[The King drains the flagon, then 
hands it to Sophronia, who drops upon 
her knee to take it. As she does so 
there is a sound of trumpets in the 
forest. The King takes the horn at 
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the top of it. A hair-breadth escape, 
say I, ha, ha, ha. 

Giles: That is a joke if you like, 
ha, ha, ha. 

The King: Madame, I would fain 
test the quality ot the ale you brew. 

Mistress Hodges: And that you 
might if I were as sure of your quality 
as I am of the quality of the beer. 

The King : Madame, I would drink 
speedily, and will be of any quality 
you care to make of me. 

Mistress Hodges (shouting): So- 
phronia! Sophronia, bring hither a 
flagon of ale. 

Sophronia (within): Yes, mother. 

The King (smacking his lips): 
Thank heaven ! 

Hodges: Are you then going to 
give him the ale, wife? He has no 
money, he said. 

Mistress Hodges : Neither have you, 
for I keep the purse, yet you get more 
ale than’s good for you. 

Giles : Oh ho, ho, ho, ho! 

| Hodges makes a pass at him which 
Giles dodges. Sophronia, a young 
girl, comes out from the _ porch 
bearing a large tankard of ale. ] 

The King: Ah, fair vision of forest 
loveliness, had ever grateful King a 
more charming cup-bearer! The ale 


“will taste the better that it comes 


from your fair hands. (Bows grace- 
fully). 

Mistress Hodges (taking flagon from 
her daughter): Indeed, sir, and that 
it will not. Id thank you to attend 
to me, and leave my daughter alone. 

The King (again bowing): Madame, 
that is a command which, if I know 
anything of my sex, will never be 
oveyed. I long to drink the health 
of the sylvan beauty. 

Mistress Hodges : Giles, hit him a 
crack on the crown, as you promised 
him. See if your stout stick will 
knock some sense into his pate. 
| [Giles raises his stick, but Sophronia 
springs between. ] 
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Sophronia : No, no, mother, this 
gentleman is a guest and must be 
treated kindly. 

The King: The King, who asks 
protection from no man, accepts it 
gratefully from the woodland beauty. 

Sophronia : The King! Are you the 
King ? 

The King : Indeed I am, fair dam- 
sel, but I find my title challenged 
as it was some years ago, in this 
same country. 

Sophronia: It is not challenged 
by me, your Majesty. Surely, mother, 
father, you must see authority in 
every glance of his eye. Is not his 
noble mien the mark. of kings ? 

Giles; He shall have the mark of 
my stick on him if he dares to talk 
to master’s daughter like that. 

Sophronia ; You shall get the stick 
on your own back, if you raise it, Giles. 
There are enough young men in 
this parish. who will obey any com- 
mand I give them. 

The King: I am certain of it, 
princess of the wood, and when my 
thirst is quenched I shall hasten to 
lay my devotion at your feet. 

Giles ; Oh, [ll hit him ; such lan- 
guage is unbearable. 

Mistress Hodges: Peace, Giles, 
leave me to deal with the fellow. 

Sophronia: Mother, be careful. He 
is indeed the King, I am sure of it. 

Mistress Hodges : Much you know 
of kings, you silly hussy. Get you 
into the house. Why came you out 
at all ? 

Sophronia : Because you called me, 
mother. I came to bring the flagon 
of ale to the King, as you bid me. 

The King: Ah, for what purpose 
was it brought madame ? 

Mistress Hodges ; Vll show you the 
purpose. (Holding aloft the  tan- 
kard). There is the flagon of ale, 
cool, and brewed. as it should be 
brewed ; the best in all the land. 

The King (smacking his lips) : 
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There is nothing I so much desire as 
to corroborate your words. Madame, 
I beg of you let me see the inside 
bottom of. that flagon. 

Mistress Hodges ;: That you shall, if 
you answer me truly. You say, 
sirrah, you are the King? 

The King: Aye, madame and I 
added, a most thirsty monarch. 

Mistress Hodges : Thenis this drink 
not for you. We are plain folk here, 
having nothing to do with kings. 
Are you sure you come not somewhat 
nearer -our quality ? Will you not 
admit, for the sake of this good ale, 
cool and refreshing to a_ thirsty 
throat, that you are the Duke of 
something ? 

The. King: As you will, madame ; 
I am the Duke of something, at your 
service, and now, the flagon, I be- 
seech you. 

Mistress Hodges: Still you are too 
high for us; we number not their 
Graces among our friends. Perhaps, 
then, to come nearer the drink, you 
are an Earl. 

The King: Perhaps, madame ; 
anything to please you. I am then 
the thirsty Earl of Guildford. 

Mistress Hodges : Your rank is yet 
too lofty for we are humble folk, so 
that hop-pole does not stand on end. 
Perhaps, you are a Baron; think it 
over, and speak truly. 

The King: Yes, | am a Baron; 
Baron of Kent; a neighbour of Sur- 
rey, and I thus ask Surrey to act with 
neighbourliness, and quench a Kent- 
ish thirst. 

Mistress Hodges: Still. too high 
above us. Here we stand at the base 
of the forest, and not on the topmost 
branches. It is impossible for one so 


low as I to reach so high as you. 
The King : Then, madame, I will 
descend until we come within touch 
of each other. 
Jones. 
Mistress Hodges: A Baronet or a 
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Knight, are you then, and not such 
as consorts with plain farmers. Surely 
you can descend nearer to our humble 
level. 

The King : Surely, surely, madame ; 
I am honest John Smith, a carpenter. 

Mistress Hodges: Honest John 
Smith, is it? I do believe, sir, that 
you are mistaken, and a mistaken 
man drinks not in my courtyard. 

The .King: Well then, madame, 
proclaim the quality you would 
have me. I wil drink heartily. to 
your health in any station of life in 
which you place me. 

Mistress Hodges : Ah, now sense is 
returning to that curly coxcomb pate 
of yours. Are you not then, sir, a 
humble charcoal burner, living in a 
wretched forest hut? Do you not 
burn charcoal so that we, your 
masters, may consume it ? 

The King; Indeed, madame, you 
are right. I am a charcoal burner, 
with the throat of a charcoal burner, 
and as the next step lower in a similar 
occupation is the devil, I may admit 
to you that I can instantly assume 
the enactment of that character as 
well, if it so pleases you. Now, 
madame, have mercy, and assuage 
the thirst of the humble helion with 
a charcoal throat. 

[Mistress Hodges who all this time 
has been lowering and lowering the 
tankard of ale, now hands it to the 
King: His Majesty’s eyes sparkle, 
but before drinking he looks across the 
flagon at Sophronia standing in the 
doorway. | 

The King : Fair forest nymph, here 
is to your health. The charcoal 
burner drinks to the Goddess of the 
glade, whose eyes outshine the bright- 
est of his fires. 

[The King drains the flagon, then 
hands it to Sophronia, who drops upon 
her knee to take it. As she does so 
there is a sound of trumpets in the 
forest. The King takes the horn at 
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his belt and makes reply. There are 
cries of “ Halloo, Halloo” from the 
forest, and a sound of the barking of 
dogs. Finally, there breaks through 
from the bushes at the left, a hunts- 
man, having a couple of dogs in 
leash; he is followed by a minion, 
who kneels and says] :— 

Minion: We beg the gracious 
pardon of your Majesty. We have 
been searching everywhere for your 
Majesty. 

The King: Ah, well, now that you 
have found his Majesty put a cloak 
about his shoulders and a hat upon his 
head. The wind blows chill, and the 
spot upon which his Majesty stands is 
elevated, as should be the abiding 
place of a King. 

[An attendant throws an ermine 
cloak about the King, and another 
places a hat with a long sweeping 
feather on his head. A train of 
Dukes, Earls, Courtiers, and sei vants. 
troop in. The ladies flutter round 
his Majesty. The men raise their 
swords and shout ‘“‘God Save the 
King.” Giles rushes to his master 
and shouts. ] 

Giles: Oh, master, which is the 
headsman ? They have all taken out 
swords. Are they all headsmen ? 
Oh, master, our throats are cut—our 
throats are cut. I feel my head 
wobble now on my shoulders. I 
always said it was the King. 

Hodges: You liar! ’Twas me who 
said it. °Tis the King! I said to 
my wife, and you—you spoke of 
striking him on the pate. You are a 
fool, and now your pate will be 
lost. 

Giles ; Oh master, good master, so 
I did. Oh Lord, Lord, what shall 
become of me. 

Duke of Buckingham (to King): I 
hope your Majesty has been put to 
no inconvenience. 

The King : I have been most vilely 
treated. Here in this corner of my 
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realm, tank rebellion raises its head. 
But as I have been treated, so shall I 
treat. Give me your sharpest sword. 

[The Duke of Buckingham hands 
King the sword. } 

The King: Now for the King’s 
revenge. Ah, Dame Hodges, you 
may well tremble, you, who turned 
the King into a charcoal-burner. 

Hodges (throwing himself at the 
King’s feet): Oh, your Majesty, blame 
not that foolish woman. Surely if I 
have lived with her for thirty years 
you may stand her temper for ten 
short minutes. I would, if I were a 
King, your Majesty ; I'd stand any- 
thing. 

[The 
aloft: ] 

Sophronia (throwing herself at the 
King’s feet) : Oh, your Majesty, forget 
not the pledge over the ale. _ Hurt not 
my father, I beg of you. He is in 
truth aloyal subject of your Majesty, 
as indeed we all are. 

The King: Rise, fair Goddess, 
Charles is not the man to turn a 
deaf ear when woodland beauty 
pleads. 

Duke of Buckingham (aside): No, 
nor to any other pretty woman. 

The King (to Mistress Hodges): 
Madame, if your wits have not 
entirely deserted you, I desire to put 
afew questions to you regarding your 
quality. Are you not, madame, the 
lowly wife of a despised charcoal- 
burner ? 

Mistress Hodges: Yes, ye—yes, 
your Majesty, and I pray you have 
mercy on my humbleness, 

The King: It is impossible for a 
king to look so low. He is in the 
upper branches of the tree and the 
abundant leaves conceal the humble 
charcoal-burner from him. There- 
fore I must ask you, madame, to 
step higher. Are you not the wife of 
John Hodges, farmer of Nethern 
Court, Woldingham. 


King raises sword angrily 




















Mistress Hodges: Yes, 
jesty, truly I am that. 

The King : And a most useful man, 
a farmer, on whom we all depend for 
sustenance, but of rank, we have 
higher grades, and a. woman who 
brews such good ale as Mistress 
Hodges should surely have an elevated 
position in the land. Are you not 
then Lady Hodges, wife of that 
sterling Baronet, Sir John Hodges ? 

Mistress Hodges : Indeed, indeed, I 
cannot lie to your Majesty. He is 
but plain John. 

The King: You must not contia- 
diet your monarch. (Strikes Hodges 
on the shoulder with his sword). 
Rise, Sir John. Hodges, Baronet of 
this realm. 

{Sir John Hodges rises with a 
dazed look. The King returns the 
sword to Buckingham.} 

The King: And now, Lady Hodges, 
I leave your husband in your charge, 
for he scarcely seems to know where 
he is standing. You may take your 
places in my retinue. 

Lady Hodges: Do you mean to 
tell me, your Majesty, that you have 
made me a real lady, after the scurvy 
way I have treated you? Shall I 
be a lady then until I die ? 

The King : I trust you will always 
act as one, Lady Hodges. 

Lady Hodges : Sir John! Sir John! 
(Her husband pays no attention to 
hercalling.) Stupid old John Hodges, 
do you hear? (Husband turns 
quickly and comes to her). We are 
among the quality! You are a greater 
man now than the Squire himself. 
Stand up straight, man, and remember 
who you are. Don’t forget that I am 
Lady Hodges. Why, Sir John, we 
can stand before the best of them. 

Duke of Buckingham : Pardon, 
madame. 

Lady Hodges: I am no madame. 
I’m no honest man’s wife; ’m my 
lady, I’d have you know. 


your Ma- 
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Duke of Buckingham: Then pardon 
me, my lady, you must not stand 
before a Duke. Take your places 
further in the rear.. (Motions them 
to places behind him.) 

Lady Hodges (gasping): Well, of 
all the cheek ! 

Earl of Guildford : Pardon me, ma- 
dame, you must not stand before an 
Earl. Your ‘place is to the rear. 
(Pushes them still further back. 
Hodges goes sheepishly, and Lady 
Hodges grows angrier and angrier.) 

Lady Hodges : Where shall we bring 
up? 
Baron Keni: Pardon me, my lady, 
you do not take precedence of a Baron. 
Your place is still further back. 

The King (laughing): You see, my 
lady, you are getting many lessons 
to-day in the degrees of quality. 

Lady Hodges: In truth, your 
Majesty, Sir John and his lady seems 
to amount to very little at Court, in 
spite of ali your sword -play, 

The King: I feared to place you 
in the top branches of the tree, my 
lady, feeling anxiety in that they 
might not bear your weight. 

Giles (coming forward) : So master 
is Sir John, as said you wasn’t the 
King! But what be I to get, as said 
from the very first you was the King ? 
I knowed he was the King the ~ 
moment I ever sat eyes‘on him. That’s 
a King says I, if ever I seed one. 

The King: Oh yes, 1 remember 
you. You said too that the King 
couldn’t be a King because he lacked 
a crown. You too must have your 
reward. Give your pole to my jester 
here, and kneel on the sward, Giles, 
bondman to Sir John. As I have 
made your master a Baronet I cannot 
raise you to such a giddy height 
But my jester will do what he can for 
you in making you a Knight. Now, 
good jester, before all the Court, 
bestow on this fellow the order of 
your Knighthood. 
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Jester : That will I right willingly, 
your Majesty, and Sir Giles Chaw- 
bacon shall be his title. (He strikes 
him on the back with the pole, 
knocking Giles flat on his face. Giles 
howls). Thus do I make thee a 
Knight, a Saturday Knight. Tell 
thy comrades of the tap-rocm how 
thou art named. Rise, thou Knight 
of Saturday, Sir Giles Chaw-bacon, 
for I have paid thee thy wages. 
(Belabours him with stick. Giles 
crawls .on hands and knees trying to 
get away, roaring that he is being 
murdered). Thus do I pay thy wages 
in good sound marks. 

The King: Well laid on, jester ; 
would that thou had’st the reckoning 
with all mine enemies. 

[Giles escapes, runs up back of stage 
and shakes his fist at jester.] 

Giles: You wait till I get the 
chance, an’ I'll gie thee a receipt for 
thy wages, and on thy nose in red ink 
will I sign it. [Jester makes pass 
at him with the stick, and Giles 
hurriedly disappears. ] 

The King (taking the hand of 
Sophronia and stepping out as if they 
were to lead a dance): Fair maid of 
our fair Woldingham, beauty takes 
precedence of all rank. All knees 
bend to loveliness without compulsion, 
willingly doing homage to a charming 
Princess. A monarch’s thanks are 
due to thee, in that thou paid’st the 
King the compliment of recognition. 

Sophronia ; Indeed, your Majesty, 
’tis said that one good turn deserves 
another, and the King has graciously 
condescended to pay some compli- 
ments to me. 

The King: And truly merited they 
were. I would that everything said 
of his Majesty to his face were as 
well deserved. Still, be the King 
what he may, his word stands, and 
the King but a short time since said 
he would take a flagon from thy fair 
hands, which action was prevented 
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by our Lady of Nethern Court ; yet 
his word holds good, and his un- 
quenchable thirst makes the keeping of 
his promise a double delight. The King 
begs a flagon of nut-brown ale from 
thy fair hands, and trusts the last he 
had was not the dregs of an emptycask. 

Sophronia: Indeed, your Majesty, 
the cask was but newly broached. 

The King: The better then for 
my thirsty following. And now, dear 
lady, lead the way to the quenching 
spring. 

[The bugles sound ; the King takes 
his place at the head of the proces- 
sion, holding aloft the hand of 
Sophronia. ] 

Lady Hodges: Sir John, Sir John, 
we may be first in Woldingham but 
we are merely the tail of the hunt here. 
He might at least have dubbed you 
an Earl or a Baron while he was about 
it, even if it took two swords, for 
there were plenty in the company. 

Sir John; Tush, tush, wife, tis bad 
enough as it is. I doubt if there’ll 
be a drop of your good ale left, and 
what would have happened if he had 
made me a Baron, when they drink me 
out of house and home as a Baronet. 

Lady Hodges; True true, I had 
forgotten that. Haste, we must get 
out the small flagons. [Followed 
by the servants, they pass through 
the porch, the jester bringing up 
the rear. Just before the jester 
reaches the porch, Giles, who has 
been seen crawling stealthily frcm 
the forest,springs up and strikes him 
a Swipe across the back with his pole. 
Giles drops the pole and runs off in 
the opposite direction, shouting] :— 

Giles ; There’s Sunday Knight for 
you ; see how you like it. 

[The jester, turning and crying out, 
grasping the stricken part of his body, 
tries to follow Giles ; finding it use- 
less, comes back, kicks the pole up 
the stage, and limps out of sight.] 

CURTAIN. 





By LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE 


Illustrated by Berta Ruck 


OLINETTE sat in the garden 
eating blackberries: She sat 
in the middle of a square 


patch of lawn surrounded by 
tall yew hedges cut into curious 


shapes. Between the hedges were 
wide, smooth grassy walks, which 
branched off in every direction. 
Though it was October, the sun 
streamed down with all his might. 
She wore a white muslin frock, with 
very full, stiff outstanding skirts. This 
was covered with peculiar designs in 
black, of irises and parrots and pome- 
granate fruit. 

Colinette was eating blackberries, 
but she soon got bored, then she 
clapped her hands sharply. At once 
three lady’s maids appeared. They 
were always in readiness, and their 
function was to keep her amused. 
She was not a Princess, but her 
parents liked her to be properly 
waited on. She told them to amuse 


her now, as they surrounded her, and, 
respectfully racked their brains for 
something fresh to say. 

But they could find nothing new 
for their ideas were exhausted long 
ago. So, after a few feeble sugges- 
tions, Colinette went languidly in- 
doors to change her dress. 

She had as many dresses as she 
wanted, and eighty more ; she always 
changed her dress at least seven times 
every day. - Thus, her time was not 
wasted. Her parents were wealthy 
and ‘correct, and ready to sacrifice 
anything for their daughter’s sake— 
provided the family would approve. 
But she was not allowed to work in 
the garden herself, because such a thing 
was quite unheard of, or to learn the 
names of the flowers, because a distant 
cousin had once died of brain fever, 
so there was nothing important left 
for her to do except change her dress, 
and this she did very skilfully. Other- 
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wise Colinette had her own way in 
everything, and grew up beautiful and 
refined, though occasionally rather 
irritable. 

The road which led past the garden 


was always thronged with interesting. 


things. Kings and pedlars, and 
knights on horseback, and travellers of 


- all kinds. Colinette’s parents, always 


considerate, had built a little summer- 
house with a gilded roof on the top 
of one of the yew hedges, and here 
she would sit for hours together and 
watch the folk pass. But she never 


wanted to walk on the road herself, | 


for she knew such a wish would be 
most unladylike. 

Her parents spent their life in 
thinking of things to amuse her, and 
had large parties every week-end, for 
they enjoyed entertaining. Colinette 
had a trick of stealing the hearts of 
most of the young men who stayed 
there, but she did not want to hurt 
them, and was always very sorry and 
surprised-if they complained. Still, 
she must have some object in life, 
and Colinette had almost collected 
enough hearts to make a nice neck- 
lace of by Christmas. This was very 
ingenious of Colinette. 

Of her own heart she was quite un- 
conscious, yet her parents had never 
forbidden her to have one, provided, 
of course, it was small and well- 
shaped, and gave no trouble. The sort 
of heart which could not be called 
incorrect by anyone ! 

Now one day Colinette was sitting 
in her tower gazing out over. the 
country. Beneath her was the road, 
and beyond that a wild stretch of 
open moorland, and beyond that a 
forest, and, last of all, mountains. 
The window was open, but across it 
was a golden lattice, for it would not 
have been right for Colinette to sit at 
an open window alone. A sharp salt 
breeze blew gaily through the bars, 
and Colinette felt in the highest of 


spirits, and longed for something in- 
teresting to pass along the road. 

She looked up, and she looked 
down, but there was not a creature 
in sight; then she looked just 
below her. There at the road’s edge, 
among the long grass and flowers, lay 
a young man asleep. He had a 
pointed beard, which curled upwards, 
and he smiled as he slept. Beside 
him was a queer-looking musical 
instrument. His garments were 
worn, but brightly coloured. Colinette 
smiled, hesitated, then very boldly 
threw a chocolate at him. She 
jumped back, terrified. Never be- 
fore had she been so daring. Then, 
after a moment, she shyly looked 
again. 

The young man was sitting up- 
right, gazing at her window and eating 
the chocolate. His eyes laughed. 
When he saw her he smiled. 

“Thank you,” he said, “I have 
slept quite long enough. The choco- 
late is excellent. I had no idea I 
should breakfast so well.. I am also 
ready for a little conversation.” 

*T have,” said Colinette, “‘ boxes 
and boxes of chocolate, if you would 
like some more.” 

“T am very hungry,” the young 
man answered; “would you mind 
throwing them to me one by one 
through the bars? That will be very 
amusing. I have never been fed in 
this way before. I hope I shall not 
choke ; that would spoil everything.” 

“Very well,’’ said Colinette, “ but 
you must tell me who you are and 
all your adventures. I am sure they 
are very exciting. You look most in- 
teresting. I hope you are also well- 
bred.” 

“T am a poet,” the young man 
answered, “ and I travel all over the 
earth. I am cousin to the four 
winds, and they breathe into my songs 
and make them live.. But the most 
beautiful song in all the world is still 

















unwritten. I shall write it, but in 
the meanwhile I must wander and 
weave it slowly out of my life, from 
place to place. When it is finished, 
I shall set sail for one of the Fortunate 
Islands, and no one will ever hear of 
me again, for I shall need a rest.” 

“Oh!” cried Colinette. “ Sing me 
one of your songs!” 

“Very well,” said the poet. And he 
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for she feared she was behaving in an 
unladylike manner. 

“Tell me your adventures,” she 
said hurriedly, “and then you can 
teach me some of your songs. After 
all, I can learn them as easily here as 
though I were on the road. ” 

‘“* Then listen,” said the poet. And 
he told her his adventures in rain 
and sunshine, in forests and on the 









took up his high seas, and 
curious instru- , in the Fortu- 
ment and began. nate Islands. 


It was a won- 
derful song. It 
trickled through 
Colinette’s heart 
like a_ stream 
through a 
thirsty meadow, 
and wherever it 
passed, _ there 
flowers seemed 
to spring up. 
Then the poet 
sang again, and 
this time his 
song was so 
sad that 
Colinette 
wept, but 4 
when he ¥® 
ceased she 


laughed for ; 
pleasure. Chairs ‘ 





“Oh!” she 
cried. aie 
did not 
think any- 


thing could 
be so beautiful! Go on, go on.” 
But the poet would sing no more that 
day. 

“If I were on the road I should sing 
beautiful songs, too,” said Colinette, 
and she sighed deeply. 

““ Why do you not come ? ” said the 
poet. “The bars are very thin.” 

But Colinette suddenly remem- 
bered her parents, and drew herself up, 















“COLINETTE WAS EATING BLACKBERRIES.” 


But his last ad- 
venture was the 
most _ interest- 
ing, perhaps. He 
had, he = said, 
fallen asleep, 
very tired, in 
the long grass 
by the road side, 
and when he 
awoke, there, 
gazing down at 
him from a 
gilded _ tower, 
was a Princess 
with white 
cheeks and long 
black hair, and 
she had fed him 
with chocolates 
and spoken 
sweetly to him. 
Then he laughed 
softly, for he fell 
easily in love, 
and as easily out 
of love again. 

** Miss Colinette, luncheon is ready,” 
said one of her maids, putting her 
head through the door. 

“What a bother!” said Colinette. 





“T must go. But you will come back 
to-morrow ? Promise.” 
“Yes,” said the poet. And she 


swept quickly out of the room. 
“My dear child,” said her mother 
at luncheon, “what is the matter 
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with you? You have only had one 
helping of chocolate cream. You 
must be ill.” And when Colinette 
only changed her dress twice that 
evening she grew very anxious indeed. 
“T hope,” she said to her husband, 
“that Colinette has not got hold of 
some ridiculous idea or other which 
she is hiding from us. I always get 
rather nervous when I think of your 
cousin who died of brain fever. It 
would be so dreadful if Colinette de- 
veloped anything of the kind.” 


That night Colinette had a beautiful 


white dream and woke 
up smiling happily. 
She found the poet 
waiting for her next 
morning, and he sang 
her a new song which 
had come to him dur- 
ing the night. It was 
about a Princess with 
black hair and kind red 
lips. Colinette knew it 
was herself he sung 
of, and trembled and ; 
covered her face with ai. 
her hands, for she felt ik |, 
as though she had a hh 
gazed into a mirror for \ | : 
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the first time, and it 


seemed impossible she 
should really be like 
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Already he had grown restless, for he 
heard a fresh adventure calling to 
him from the forest, and he was burn- 
ing to follow it. When he told 
Colinette a little sadly that he must 
go, she turned whiter than the dusty 
road, and stretched out her hands. 

“Oh!” she cried, “but I am 
coming, too; otherwise I shall cer- 
tainly die. You must not leave me 
here. I will break these bars with 
my hands, or, if I am not strong 
enough, you must.”’ And she shook 
them with all her might. 

“No,” cried 
the poet, “for 
howcan that be ? 
You are a little 
Princess, and not 
made for the roads. 
But I shall always 
think of you as ofa 
very sweet adven- 
ture. . Now listen to 
my farewell song.” 

He took up his 
instrument and sang, 

and the song was so 
sad and so wonderful 
| that the trees thought 

Winter had begun, 

and shed all their 

leaves, but Colinette 
sobbed and sobbed, 
and the pain in her 
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that. 
“* THAT IS YOUR HEART,’ SAID THE POET,” left side was like 4 


All the rest of that 
day she went about gravely, and 
did not change her dress once. Her 
parents, now seriously alarmed, sent 
for the doctor, who, however, could 
find nothing wrong. But she did not 
tell him that in her left side she felt 
something prick and burn and smart, 
as though a hot coal had been laid 
there. 

That night crimson dreams came to 
Colinette,and she awoke crying bit- 
terly. 

Next day she hurried to the tower, 
but the poet was in a changed mood. 


live flame eating into her flesh. 

* At least,” she cried, starting up, 
“if I may not come with you, take 
away the hot coal which has been 
burning in my breast ever since I 
heard you sing.” 

“That is your heart,” said the poet, 
a little gravely. ‘‘ May I examine it 
closely?” And he whistled a spell 
he knew, which could draw anyone’s 
heart out of their breast, and soon 
Colinette’s was lying quite quietly in 
her hand. 

It was the heart of a child, but it 
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was like a lamp, for there were four 
or five little wicks standing out of it, 
and these had never been lighted. 
There was a large one in the centre, 
though, and this one burnt with a 
fierce blue flame. When Colinette 
saw her heart, she started and almost 
dropped it, for she had no idea she 
possessed one. *The poet begged to 
look at it more closely. 

* Yes,”” said Colinette, “ but how 
shall I get it to you?” She stood 
quite calmly, whilst the tears rolled 
down her cheeks. 

“There is a roll of ribbon beside 
you,” said the poet. “Cut off a 
piece, and let it down on that.” 

So Colinette cut off a piece of broad 
blue ribbon, and, tying it round her 
heart, let it slowly down. The poet 
took it with the utmost care in both 
his hands, untied the bow, and exa- 
mined it curiously. There was noth- 
ing but a store of unused passion, 
which was burning for the first time. 
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The heart had an opening like a lamp, 
and the poet slowly poured all its 
contents into a little flask he had by 
him, for he collected all the passion 
he could for his song. He had 
already emptied many hearts in the 
same way. Then he tied the blue 
ribbon round it once more, and, after 
Colinette had pulled it up, it passed 
quite easily back again into her breast. 

But it was now quite comfortable, 
for, of course, when all the oil was 
gone the lamp ceased to burn. So 
she felt scarcely any regret at all 
when the poet waved farewell to her 
down the road. Since that day she 
has become even more contented 
than she was before. Her parents are 
delighted with her. She has had a 
most charming necklace made of all 
the hearts she has stolen, and changes 
her dress even more often than before. 
There are hopes, too, that she will 
make a quite brilliant marriage before 
very long. 





A MOON SONG 


By MARJORIE K, EDWARDES 


HEN the sun-light dies, 
And the shadows fall, 
When mother-night enwraps the skies 
Within her sable pall, 
Then let us worship at thy shrine— 
Goddess of the evening-time ! 


When the birds are hushed, 
And blossoms droop their heads, 












When western skies are faintly flushed, 
And silence softly treads. 

Then let us werstlp at thy shrine— 

Goddess of the evening-time ! 


When the night.winds blow 
Through the trees above, 
Then, with our voices whispering low 

The sweet refrain of love— 
We will worship at thy shrine, 
Goddess of the evening-time ! 
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FROM AN OBSERVATION CAR 


By H, M. C. 


ERE it not for the fact that 
the familiar sound of our 
mother-tongue greets us 


from every side, and that 
English-looking faces surround us, we 
should find it difficult to realise we 
are still in the British Empire, so 
different, so foreign, are the manners 
and customs of these particular Anglo- 
Saxons. 

“Now I guess,” said the agent— 
when we went to the depot to arrange 
about our tickets—‘“‘ you can travel 
by the day-coach; the season is 
hardly begun yet ; the train will run 
light, and as you mean to get off at 
night you'll be comfortable enough.” 
So in favour of the day-coach, what- 
ever that might be, we decided, espe- 
cially as by so doing we should save 
a dollar and a half daily. 

On the following morning, at 7 a.m., 
we “ boarded ”’ the train, which was 
advertised to start “on time.” It 
seemed composed of all sorts of 
coaches. There were colonist cars 
and tourist cars, parlour cars and 
state-room cars, cars with historic, 


picturesque, and flowery names, such 
as The Buckingham, The Heatherbrae, 
The Edelweiss; but none of them 
resembled in the least degree any 
that we were acquainted with. No 
one took the slightest notice of us, or 
showed us where to go, or seemed 
willing to answer any question. Tra- 
vellers in these parts are left abso- 
lutely free and independent; they 
must early learn self-reliance and 
trust in their own common-sense, or 
they may find themselves anywhere, 
instead of at their intended destina- 
tion. At last we found ourselves in 
an elegant green velvet coach, which 
seemed quite good enough to go on 
with. In fact, it seemed much too 
good. 

** T wonder where we are ? ” I said ; 
*‘and is this the state-room, or the 
day-coach, or the parlour-car ? ”” Un- 
fortunately, it happened to be the 
latter, so we had to turn out and 
start on a fresh voyage of discovery. 
As I passed through, I chanced to 
hear a lady say to a fellow-traveller ; 
“‘ These English people are too funny 
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for anything.” Now this was mor- 
tifying, when I was only asking for 
information. And to be contemp- 
tuously alluded to as “ these English ” 
in a land of Britons—I who prided 
myself on my scorn of insularity, 
and, above all things, my Imperialism. 
Where the funniness came in I could 
not see, but this traveller did, for she 
watched me pursuing my investiga- 
tions along the platform with a 
tolerant, amused smile. 

Comfortably established at last in 
our legitimate places, the melancholy 
sound of a church-bell surprised our 
ears, its monotonous toiling appa- 
rently calling the faithful to prayer, 
and we felt impressed with the ortho- 
doxy of the land, and particularly with 
the religious enthusiasm of the C.P.R. 
in thus consecrating the beginning of 
a long, difficult, and tedious journey. 
But there was no church, nor even 
a modest meeting-house, nor yet a 
spire.to be seen, and we finally dis- 
covered the mournful notes were pro- 
duced by our own engine-bell, which 
was giving the signal to “ pull off,” 
and all day, and for many days, as we 
entered or left a station, these sad, 
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monotonous, musical sounds startled 
us again and again, causing a’sort of 
dreamy, semi-sacred feeling to steal 
over us, when visions of green fields, 
trim hedges, cosy villages, and 
churches environed by peaceful 
graves and Sabbath bells, the steps 
of young and old converging towards 
the place of worship, in the dear, 
far-away, conventional, narrow- 
minded old homeland. 

From time to time all sorts of 
queer-looking people entered the day- 
coach. Never before had I seen sucha 
diversified assemblage in a first-class 
carriage. Tourists, like ourselves, 
settlers going to distant ranches, 
sturdy colonials, independence and a 
due appreciation of their own merits 
written large allover them. Parents of 
unkempt, frowsy children; whole 
families, carrying provisions for days, 
and prepared to picnic en route ; 
troopers of the North-West Police re- 
turning to their station in Calgary ; 
even the picturesque Redskin, with 
plaited hair and fringed moccasins, 
had standing-room on the platform. 
The conductor, magnificent in uni- 
form and majestic in manner, came 
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LAKE IN THE CLOUDS. 


along to inspect our tickets, of which 
we possessed some two yards each. 
He stamped the first section to en- 
able us to make the night “stopover,” 
and handed us each a small pink 
ticket. ‘“ That’s your hat-check,” he 
said, “‘so I shall know you have paid 
your fare.”’ We looked round, and, 
behold ! every man on the train had 
the same pink decoration stuck in his 
hat ! 

We “pulled off” at last, and 
soon left behind the newest city in 
the world; flourishing Vancouver, 
with its fine public buildings, beau- 
tiful park, and enterprising people, 
and its unique and picturesque setting 
on the wooded shores of Burrard 
Inlet, surrounded by magnificent 
forests and mountains. 

The train seemed to run immedi- 
ately into a towering snow-capped 
mountain-land, and the passengers 
hurried to the observation car, where 
they sat for hour after hour. There 
was considerable interval for dinner 
and supper, when a personage, appa- 
rently a prince in disguise, from his 
impressive and courtly demeanour, 
summoned us to the dining-car, kindly 
consenting to minister to our needs. 


I must confess that he was a welcome 
interruption, for if man cannot live 
by bread alone, it is true also that 
exhausted nature cannot sustain itself 
even upon the finest scenery in the 
world. 

All day we “ observed ” the passing 
show. Outside, the entrancing pano- 
rama of wild, lovely, virgin nature, 
continually unfolding in fresh beauty 
before us, and within, complex human- 
ity, an ever-fresh, absorbing study. 
Here were nobodies, many of them 
trying their best to be somebodies, 
and succeeding very indifferently. 
Here was the homely, insignificant 
Briton, always ready to efface himself, 
yet always attentive to the smallest 
needs of any woman in the party. 
So insignificant he appeared, that it 
was a foregone conclusion that he 
really was a nobody—the manager of 
a store perhaps, taking a long-looked- 
for leave, going home on a well-earned 
holiday. He left us after many 
cheerful days spent in his company, 
made easier and pleasanter by his 
courtesy, and, behold! he was a 
personage from an Eastern Treaty 
Port ! Here was a Russian military 
autocrat returning to St. Petersburg 
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after several years’ absence ; socially, 
he was a charming, interesting per- 
sonality, melancholy, mysterious, and 
cynical. He had chosen this route 
with a desire to extend his world, 
which had hitherto been limited to 
his native city of Moscow, and China. 
But what a world his was! Stories, 
fascinating in their cruelty, he told us 
of the Boxer rebellion, of the siege of 
the Legations, of the Court of Pekin. 
The independent Colonial was a 
fresh and not wholly pleasant ex- 
perience to this autocrat, and he 
trembled with indignation at their 
free and easy treatment of him. 
“ I miss my Cossacks,”’ he said. 


One entertaining traveller was 
an American lady journalist. I 
believe these young ladies are 


always enterprising, and always in 
search of new impressions. To her 
we were merely so much additional 
“copy,” and she spent her time 
“sizing us up.” She was bright and 
original, but slightly overwhelming. 

“Well,” she said, “I can’t quite 
locate you. Your speech and voice 


are unmistakably English, but your 
manners are not ; they are much too 
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sociable and easy! And why 
should you Britishers always conduct 
yourselves as if you were the very salt 
of the earth, I want to know?” She 
guessed she was crazy to see England! 

There was a young ranchman in the 
most neglgé of up-country garments. 
Noticing his peculiar treatment of the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue, I asked him if 
he were a Canadian ? 

“No,” he replied. 

* But you are certainly an Ameri- 
can?” I insisted. Then he assured 
me that he was not only English, 
but a Londoner. I wondered what he 
had done with his accent, and why 
he was so _ anti-English and so 
aggressively Colonial. 

“ What has the old country done 
for me?” he grumbled. “She is 
obsolete, worn-out, unable to support 
her sons. Let her go. He would 
be among the first to cut the painter,” 
etc. 

“Ah!” said I, “this phase will 
pass, and in a year or two, when the 
glamour of new surroundings has 
worn off, you will realise that the 
old country is not such a bad place 
after all. When you have made 
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THE GREAT SHUSWAP LAKE, SICANOUS JUNCTION. 


your ‘ pile,’ your first thought will be 
to go home and spend it.” 

** Never,” he said. ‘* Canadian I 
have become, and Canadian I shall 
remain. Canada will become a great 
and independent nation. You are so 
insular you cannot understand the 
bearings of this question. You speak 
in ignorance.” 

This was crushing, but I rallied my 
forces. 

“Don’t make a mistake,” I replied. 
‘«* Perhaps, in spite of my limitations, 
I do understand. Your experience 
covers two years ; mine covers seven, 
although I have not lived in a log 
hut, or ridden wild bronchos to 
round up cattle. This lack of ex- 
perience I deplore, but I may remind 
you that the British Empire comprises 
more than one colony, and there 
are other ways than yours of rough- 
ing it and widening one’s horizon.” 

Presently, the discussion became 
more amicable, and I began to ex- 
patiate on the mistakes of the Mother 
Country, and to argue from the 
Colonial standpoint. Round veered 
my new acquaintance immediately ! 
Eagerly he defended her. 

“Ah, I knew you were the right 


sort after all,’ Isaid. “‘ Tell me your 
name, and when England finds her- 
self in as tight a place as happened 
before, I will look for it among the 
first of those who volunteer to help 
her.” 

He laughed, and when he said good- 
bye, added cordially : 

“T wish you would make a ‘ stop- 
over ’ at Calgary, and let me show you 
how we boys live ?” 

** We will think about it,”’ I said. 

So many new impressions of life 
and nature, so rapidly gathered, are 
apt to produce a kind of mental in- 
toxication, and towards the close of 
that first wonderful day we were 
almost overpowered by the dazzling 
panorama: rocks, precipices, moun- 
tains, lakes, and valleys; isolated 
white cones, peaks that pierced the 
sky; mushroom cities, such as New 
Westminster, with already over 7,000 
inhabitants, and carrying on a large 
fish canning and lumber business, or 
North Bend in the wildest part of the 
Grand Cajion of the Fraser, which is 
Columbia’s chiefriver. Narrower and 
deeper grows the cafion and we looked, 
as the guide-book instructed, for 
Indians fishing on the banks, and 
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Chinamen washing for gold, but saw 
neither. Chinamen there- were in 
plenty, but they did not seem to be 
washing anything, nor even them- 
selves, which would not have been 
labour quite wasted. But we did 
regret not seeing the Indians! The 
scene required but the canoes, with 
red-skinned braves in paint and 
feathers, to be complete. 

At sunset we reached the great 
Shuswap Lake, which lies among the 
mountain ridges like a huge octopus 
stretching out arms in every direction. 
The black porter brushed us _ very 
carefully from head to foot in return 
for 25 cents, and we slept at the 
Sicanous Hotel. We started again 
betimes the next morning and con- 
tinued the same bewildering expe- 
riences as before. Crossing and re- 
crossing rivers, winding through passes 
and forest-clad ravines, by grassy 
levels, sombre woods, and towering 
precipices. From the snowy slopes 
above tumbled sparkling cascades in a 
perfect fairyland of beauty. Brilliant 
flowers on the lower slopes gave 
colour and life to vegetation which 
again disappeared before the _ ice. 


Great glaciers, half-a-dozen at once, 
confronted us, bluish and silvery- 
white against the cloud-line, and 
down from them during the heat of 
the day large stones fell and often 
great blocks of ice. Below again were 
deep valleys, rich in verdure. Then 
once more bare, crenellated peaks soar- 
ing into the clouds, alternating with 
huge, tree-clad hills, with trees so high 
they seem to be engaged in a vain 
competition with the mountains 
themselves. Here may the sports- 
man, with time at his disposal, find 
bears and wild goats, yet the only 
bear we saw was a very tame 
specimen chained to a post in an 
hotel garden. 

At last we reached the “Great 
Divide,” the backbone of the Con- 
tinent, merely marked by a rustic arch. 
Here the sparkling stream separates 
into two waters, one flowing to the 
Pacific, the other to the Atlantic. 
Huge snow-sheds built to protect the 
line from the heavy snowfalls de- 
scending from the mountains, often 
covered us in. Laggan, an oasis in the 
white wilderness, with its wondrous 
cloud lakes perched among glaciers, 
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is almost appalling in its unsurpass- 
able beauty, and we decided to spend 
a day there, catching up our car again 
as it passed through next day. But, 
alas ! perfect happiness is never to be 
tasted in this life! Mosquitoes—* as 
large as snipe,” said an American— 
devoured us piecemeal. They were 
the most forceful among the many 
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on prancing steeds advancing to the 
assault, while invading hordes ascend 
from the valley below. After Banff 
and its lovely Bow River, we take 
our last look at the giants of the 
Rockies. Snow-field and forest fade 
into thedim distance, and we enter the 
rolling prairie-land, green, undulat- 
ing, and treeless, the vast expanse 
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varieties it has been my misfortune 
to encounter. 

Truly sublime is the scenery all 
the way through, overwhelming in its 
grandeur. Towering rocks like me- 
dizval castles seemed to cut into the 
clouds. In the setting sun the illu- 
sion is complete, and one would feel 
no surprise to see armoured knights 


broken only by an occasional log-hut, 
the first home of a settler in the new 
country, and by the browsing herds 
of cattle and horses. 

And at last the observation car is 
detached; its usefulness over ; for one 
can view the limitless prairie just as 
well from the windows of our day- 
coach, 
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By RUBY M. AYRES 


Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


&: [ Hon. Wilfred Lambton 
threw away his half-smoked 
cigar, and leaned forward 
with his hands clasped loosely 

behind his knees. 

The moment for which he had been 
waiting had come; the moment to 
which he had been determinedly 
leading during the past month. 

“Will you marry me ? ” he said. 

He spoke in a tone of polite en- 
quiry which he would have used had 
he asked the girl to have an ice, or 
a cup of tea; possibly realising that 
what he offered was of no greater 
value. 

The girl withdrew her eyes from 
the crowded lawns and fixed them 
on the man. 

** Yes,”’ she said, “‘if you like.” 

She smoothed a crease in the palm 
of her glove, with minute care. 

After the first swift glance she had 
cast at him she kept her eyes steadily 
averted. 

“Thank you,” said Lambton. 

There was an awkward pause. 

He drew himself up, straightening 
his broad shoulders with an air of 
relief, as if a load had fallen from 
them ; then he possessed himself of 
her hand. He half raised it to his 
lips, but remembering they were in 
full view of the lawn, he contented 
himself with pressing it slightly, and 
relinquishing it. 

“I hope your people will be 
pleased,” he said. 

The girl turned towards him again. 

** They have always wanted me to 
marry you,” she said. 

Lambton bit his lip. He had not 


thought the aftair would prove so 
distasteful. 

He was filled with 
shame and irritation. 

He knew very well, and he was 
aware that the girl also knew, that 
marriage with her was one of con- 
venience only. 

He had birth and a prospective 
title, but his complete worldly goods, 
with which he would, ere long, 
endow his bride, consisted of more 
debts than he cared to think of. 

The girl had money. In Lambton’s 
eyes, she had nothing else to recom- 
mend her—she was not even pretty. 

A man who loved her would, per- 
haps, have seen beauty in the pale 
wistful face and grave eyes; but 
Lambton did not love her. Be it said 
to his credit, that he had never pre- 
tended the bargain just sealed be- 
tween them had been other than one 
for mutual gain. He wanted his 
debts paid, and she—or her parents 
for her—desired a match that would 
give their daughter a place in the 
world, and one day a handle to her 
name. 

Nature intended Lambton for a 
good man, but Providence had made 
the mistake of setting him in a high 

lace. 

All his life everything he desired 
had been his, and not always by 
fair means. He had never thought till 
the present moment that there could 
be anything discreditable in marrying 
Joan Langford. 

He assumed he would give as 
much as she; that they would settle 
down together somehow, iike the 


a sense of 
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majority of married couples he knew. 

But now, with the girl’s wistful 
face before him, a feeling not unlike 
remorse struck at his heart. She 
was young and had seen nothing of 
the world. It was different with 
him. He had rubbed shoulders with 
life, and found its thorns, as well 
as its_roses. He was meeting the 
future with wide-open eyes; but 
she—barely twenty, and already 
thrown into the arms of the first 
sufficiently eligible man ! 

Lambton believed in love, as most 
men believe in God, and he realised 
that if he married this girl, he would 
debar her for ever from its joys. 
That he could not care for her him- 
self, he was uncomfortably certain ; 
even supposing the writer of the 
scented epistle lying at that moment 
in his breast pocket had never 
existed, Joan Langford would have 
had no attraction for him. Shorn of 
her wealth, he would never have 
given her even a glance. He stole a 
side look at her now. She sat with 
her small hands tightly clasped to- 
gether in her white lap, her lips were 
compressed, and her grey eyes gazed 
unseeingly at the gay scene before 
them. Her attitude called aloud for 
pity. After -all, Lambton thought, 
it would have been easy to have 
feigned some feeling for her. He 
began to dislike the thought that he 
had never tried to hide from her 
the. mercenary side of the affair. 

Poor little girl ! Was she com- 
paring the reality of her love-stgry 
with one of which, perhaps, she had 
dreamed? He turned to her im- 
pulsively. 

“IT mean to make you very 
happy,” he said, taking both her 
hands, regardless of the people this 
time. “I’m really very fond of 
you.” 

Before the words had passed his 
lips, he knew they were futile. 
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Better far to have left things as they 
were, for the girl withdrew her 
hands with slow deliberation. 

“Please don’t pretend,” she said, 
wearily. “‘I know you are marrying 
me merely for my money, and I am 
content that you should, and 
well, it’s absurd to pretend that you 
care for me.” 

Lambton felt that he would give 
much if he could truthfully have 
protested that he did; but as it 
was, he shrugged his shoulders with a 
gesture of impatience, and sat silent. 

“IT know very well that a man 
like you cannot care for a girl such 
as I am,” she continued. “ You 
think I am silly, uninteresting P 
Her voice broke and Lambton listened 
dumbly. Once he opened his lips to 
speak, but checked himself. After 


all, what could he say ? Did she not 
state the case exactly ? 

His month of courtship, if court- 
ship it could be called, when every- 


one had known from the first how 
it would end, had been one of the 
dullest of his life. ¢ 

She had worn her prettiest frocks, 
had walked with him, and talked 
with him, because she had been told 
to do so, but she had never once, 
even remotely, interested him. 

It occurred to him now, giving him 
semething of a start, that in all 
probability he had not interested 
her either; however, he could not 
remember that he had ever tried to 
do so. 

After the first week he had decided 
that. she was shy, and rather dull, 
and had consoled himself with the 
thought that it would not be neces- 
sary to see her very often, once she 
was his wife. But this afternoon 
things were not, somehow, so satis- 
factory. 

He had the uncomfortable feeling 
that he was unfair to her. 

Her youthful innocence was no 
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“*WHY NEED YOU MARRY EITHER OF Us ?’ HI 
DEMANDED,” ‘ 


match for his man’s experience, and 
perhaps, some day, she would realise 
how unequal it had been, and end 
by hating him. 

Lambton wondered angrily why 
these thoughts had not presented 
themselves to his notice before. Yet 
after all, was he more to blame than 
she ? 

They did not live in a day when 
unwilling brides were dragged to the 
altar. She need not marry - him 
unless she chose. The thought stung 
him into speech. 
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“And yet you will marry me— 
knowing I do not love you?” he 
said. 

A flush tinged her pale cheeks, and 
she lifted eyes of hurt protestation 
to his. 

“Tf Idid not marry you, it would 
be somebody else,”’ she said, “ and 
I would rather marry you than Lord 
Saxe.” 

Lambton’s jaw set grimly. 

“So they gave you the choice ?” 


he asked, laughing mirthlessly. 
** Yes,” she replied, in a low voice. 
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“* Poor little girl,” said Lambton, 
and he turned towards her, looking 
at her with new interest in his 
eyes. 

The corners of her mouth dragged 
pitifully, as if she were going to cry, 
but she met his gaze bravely. 

“Why need you marry either of 
us?” he demanded. ‘“No one 
could force you to, if you were 
courageous enough.” 

**T am afraid I am not,” she said, 
with a wintry smile. ‘ You see— 
oh, you could not understand,” she 
broke off. ‘“ You don’t realise what 
it is.” 

Lambton was silent. 

“So you would rather marry me 
than Saxe ?”’ he said, musingly. 

She flushed. 

“And I suppose,” he continued 
nonchalantly, as she did not speak, 
“that there is somebody whom you 
would rather marry than either of 
us?” 

She turned her head, 
eyes were again on a level. 

‘“* What do you mean ? ” she asked. 

**T meant,” said Lambton, with 
an unaccountable feeling of irritation, 
“that I hoped, for your sake, there 
was no one whom you would prefer 
to either Saxe or myself.” 

*“* There is noone I prefer, who cares 
for me,” she said. 

Something in the evasive answer, 
gave Lambton a new thought. 

“You have never been in love ? ” 
he asked. 

A sudden gleam sprang into the 
girl’s grey eyes, her lips quivered, 
and her whole countenance seemed 
to flash into beautiful life. 

Lambton’s idle curiosity suddenly 
grew to dismay. 

“It would appear,” he said, 
gravely, “that it is just as well I 
do not care for you.” 

She turned away sharply. 

Lambton frowned. 


till their 
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*“*T wonder if you realise what you 
are doing by marrying me?” he 
said, almost roughly. “If there is 
another man.” 

“I did not say so,” she inter- 
rupted. 

‘““There are some things that do 
not need words,” he said, shortly. 

He became oppressed by a feeling 
of shamed irritation. 

That there was a letter from 
another woman lying against his 
heart had not seemed an impedi- 
ment to his own marriage with her, 
but that she should care for some- 
body else! The thought was un- 
endurable. 

The time would come when she, 
too, would be arranging stolen meet- 
ings, and hiding letters; when she, 
his wife, would be deceiving him, 
even as he was now deceiving her. 

It was his obvious duty to refuse 
to marry her, but obvious duties are 
invariably those which are the least 
likely to be performed, and Lambton 
argued that if she did not marry 
him, she would be cajoled into marry- 
ing a worse man, while he, at least, 
would treat her properly. 

Here Lambton’s evil genius laughed, 
and the letter against his heart grew 
suddenly heavy. 

Conscience suggested that it was 
hard treatment of the girl that he 
should be receiving letters from 
another woman. 

But, he argued further, she need 
never know. Lambton firmly be- 
lieved in the truth of the old adage 
““What the eye does not see, the 
heart does not grieve for.” 

The girl broke the silence. 

“You are wondering whether you 
ought to marry me?” she said, 
“but itneed not make any difference. 

if I do care for a 

he could never care 

for me, never, by any chance, and 
the fact that I . ets. eo 
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fond of him will not hurt you,” she 
added pathetically. 

Lambton laughed bitterly. Poor 
child, with her worldly logic, he 
thought. Aloud he said, “ We shall 
be a model couple—plenty of money, 
and no love! Each going our separ- 
ate ways—asking no questions, or 
trying to discover the other’s Blue- 
beard Chamber.” 

“IT shall give you the key to mine, 
before I marry you,” the girl said, 
soberly. ‘“‘ You may please yourself, 
of course, as to whether you ever 
open it or not.” 

“What do you mean ? ” he asked, 
curiously. 

“Only that I will not marry a 
man withholding a secret he should 
know. That you do not care for me 
I am fully aware, but I do not mean 
to be just like other women who 
marry for convenience: I mean to 
make the best of it, and be a good 
wife to you,. so far as you will 
allow me,” she added, apologetic- 
ally. 

‘“* Can a woman. make the best of 
it, when she cares for one man, and 
is irrevocably tied to another ?” he 
asked cynically. 

“She can try,” 
simply. 

‘** Where have you learned all this 
logic?” asked Lambton, wonder- 
ingly. She coloured. 

“I keep my eyes open and look 
about me,” she said. “‘ Then perhaps 
I am not so silly as you think me.” 

“T did not say I thought you 
silly,” he said, quickly. 

‘“* No,” she agreed, quietly. “ But, 
as you remarked just now, there are 
some things that need no words.” 

They sat in silence for some 
moments. 

‘Shall you ask for the key of my 
Bluebeard Chamber in exchange for 
yours ?” he enquired presently, with 
a light cynical laugh. 


said the girl, 
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The girl shook her head. 

*“T am not curious, I never want 
to know things people do not wish 
to tell me; and, after all, I think it 
is worse for you than for me.” 

“ Again, what do you mean?” 
he inquired, sharply. “I did not 
say there was anybody I cared 
for.” 

“No; but you are a man, and if 
I were in your place I do not think 
I could do what you mean to do. 
A man has all the world at his feet. 
A man may be anything he chooses. 
For a woman it is very different. 
She cannot even marry as she wishes.”’ 

“Nobody can force you to marry 
me,” he said, resentfully. 

‘““No; but one grows tired of resist- 
ing other people’s wills, and, as I 
have said, I would rather marry you 
than any of the others they gave me 
the choice of.” 

“Thank you!” 
curtly. 

“There is nothing to thank me 
for,” said the girl, quickly. “I am 
afraid I weighed you all very care- 
fully, before I decided.” 

“IT am beginning to think,’’ Lamb- 
ton said, “that I have never really 
known you at all.” 

“You never troubled to,”’ she said, 
“which did not surprise me.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I knew you so well.” 
She lifted her eyes, and looked at 
him for the first time. 

“Once more, will you explain ? ” 
he asked, somewhat disconcerted. 

“Certainly, if you wish me to,” 
she said. “I mean—that I knew 
there was somebody for whom you 
did care, cared so much that you 
could not trouble to understand 
another woman.” . 

“And knowing that, you will 
matry me ?” he added, with some 
surprise. 

“Yes,” she said, and averted her 
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eyes again. ‘“ When two people are 
shipwrecked in the same boat, things 
never seem so bad as when one is 
by oneself.” 

Lambton looked away. Every 
word she spoke seemed to make 
matters worse. It angered, even 
while it touched him, that she should 
so take it for granted that he was 
no worse than she. 

“If you know who she is 
began harshly. 

“I do not,” she interrupted gently. 
“Neither do I wish to know.”’ 

“Unless I wish to tell you, I 
suppose,” he added, with an awkward 
laugh. 

She made no answer. 

“Will you tell me Ais name?” 
he demanded, suddenly. 

The hot colour flew to her cheeks, 
and her eyes fell. 

Lambton laughed outright. 

“Well, we will keep our own 
secrets,” he said. “Skeletons are 
best kept in cupboards.” 

“IT am sorry for her—whoever she 
is,” said the girl, suddenly. 

“TI am not sorry for him,” said 
Lambton, bluntly. “I think he is 
a fool.” 

The girl smiled. 

“It is only because he does not 
understand,” she said. 

Lambton looked at her, half jealous- 
ly. There was a tenderness in her 
face, that, for a moment, beautified 
it. 

“In the natural course of things, 
it would be my right to demand his 
name,” he said, stubbornly. 

“T am quite willing to admit you 
have the right,” she said, “even 
though things are not in their natural 
course ; it was because they are not 
that I offered to give you the key 
of my Bluebeard Chamber.” 

“You still make the offer, even 
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though I cannot give you mine in 
exchange ?” 


*“* Yes—but I think that you will.” 

*T shall not.” 

“TI believe you will.” 

“Could you but peep into the 
door of mine,” he said, in a hard 
voice, “ you would never speak to 
me again.” 

“Your past is nothing to me,” 
she interjected. “I have no right 
to censure or judge you for that.” 

“And what of the present ?” he 
inquired, looking at her sharply. 

The eyes of the girl grew troubled. 

“The present is different,” she 
pleaded. 

** It is not,” he maintained. ‘‘ That 
is what I want you to understand. 
I do not love you. You think I love 
someone else. Can you be happy 
knowing that? You are such a 
child, after all, in spite of the know- 
ledge you have managed to pick 
u Taal 
““T am not afraid of the risk,” 
she said, after a moment. 

Her small mouth was set in lines 
of determination. 

Lambton smiled. 

“You think I am going to turn 
over a new leaf?” he asked, with 
feigned lightness. ‘“‘ Let me assure 
you that I am not. ... I 
am a selfish brute. I am 
marrying you for my own reasons, 
and it is not at all likely that I 
shall give up anything because of 
es 

“I think it depends,” she replied 
slowly. 

Lambton looked impatient. 

“We shall be engaged—a month— 
six weeks,” he said, deliberately. 
“Do you think in that time I shall 
become a saint_? I assure you that I 
shall not,” he paused. “I shall not,”’ 
he repeated, and his voice grew loud, 
as of one trying to convince himself. 
“T will make a bargain with you, 
Miss Langford... . You said you 
did not fear the risk. Well, I will 
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exchange keys with you on the eve 
He waited, ex- 
After a 


of our wedding.” 


pecting her to speak. 


pause he asked :—“‘ Are you sét// un- 
afraid ? ” 
“IT am not at all afraid,” she 
replied. 
Suddenly his mood changed. 


“* THEY HAVE ALL BEEN TALKING, . 


“The key to the Bluebeard Cham- 
ber of a man’s past is a fitting gift 
from a man to his bride,” he said 
cynically. 

“*T am not afraid,” she repeated. 

“Very well,” he rejoined, and 
stood up gazing sharply down at her. 
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“I ‘hope you may not repent your 
bargain,” he added. 

“Do not forget it was your own 
suggestion,” she said. 

“T am not likely to forget it,” he 
returned, grimly. 

His eyes lingered on her youthful 
face and figure. 


« ‘» TALKING AND PRETENDING,” 


“For want of a little courage,” 
he said, “‘ we are going to wreck our 
lives. . What a strange world! ” 

“Even courage cannot pay your 
bills,” she replied, “‘or make me a 
Somebody, in the world.” 

“But courage might give each of 
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us the person we carefor . .. . 
or think we do,” he reminded her. 

“And it might not,” she added, 
sadly. 

“True,” Lambton sighed, “it 
might not—as it is, you are to be my 
wife.” 

“You think we shall not be 
happy ?” she asked. 

‘“Happiness may be a difficult 
achievement—both caring for some- 
one else,” he said, with a half sneer. 

“Possibly,” she agreed. ‘“ You 
know it is the unforeseen thing that 
always happens.” 

Lambton did not think it likely in 
this case, and his eyes grew pitying. 
She looked up and caught his glance. 

“I might have married Lord 
Saxe,”’ she smiled. 

‘* True,” said Lambton. “ But as 
you have chosen me, I suppose we 
must tell the news which no-one will 
be surprised to hear.” 

“ They will pretend they are,” she 
said, “‘ which is all that is necessary.” 

She rose, and standing by his side, 
looked across the lawn. Her face 
was serious, but not unhappy. 

“Toe-night I will see your father,” 
said Lambton. “I suppose I should 
walk in fear of my reception.” 

‘Fear !”’ echoed the girl, bitterly. 
“There is nothing to fear. He will 
be on the doorstep awaiting you with 
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open arms. 


> 


Lambton sank down on the sofa 
by Joan Langford’s side, and took 
up her fan. 

** Please don’t,”’ she said, and she 
took the white and silver toy from 
his fingers, and shut it determinedly. 

“You are tired,” he said. 

“No.” She moved restlessly, as 
if she could not bear his gaze. “I 
am not at all tired*. . . . but 
I am heart-sick .. . . I have 
lost my self-respect.” 

Lambton’s face changed. 
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“Someone has been talking ? ” he 
suggested. 

“‘ They have all been talking,” she 
said, fiercely. “ Talking, and pre- 
tending . Was I happy? 
iN You were so handsome ! 
Love-matches were so rare in these 
days, and so on, until I could have 
struck them.” Her voice ran down 
in a childish quiver. 

“* Poor little girl! ” said Lambton, 
and sat up with a sudden show of 
energy. ‘What did Saxe say ?”’ 

Joan leaned back, and let her 
hands fall into her lap, with a gesture 
of helplessness. 

“What does it matter? I don’t 
care what any of them say. I ex- 
pected it—only it seemed so much 
worse, when it came.” 

She relapsed into silence. She had 
drawn off her gloves, hastily, as if 
the action eased her, and Lambton 
watched the light sparkling on the 
diamonds in the ring he had given 
her. 

“And the other man?” he 
queried. ‘‘ What did he say?” 

“The other man,” she echoed in 
a surprised way. “Oh-!” she said, 
recollecting. 

** Has he offered congratulations ? ” 
asked Lambton, drily. “‘ Or have you 
not seen him since ? ” 

“I have not asked you what she 
said,” the girl returned, quietly. 

Lambton grew cold. Perhaps he 
remembered why he was a laggard at 
the ball. a 

After a moment, the girl looked at 
him and smiled. 

“We place ourselves in positions 
where we know people throw stones,” 
she said, “ and then we cry out when 
we are hit.” 

“We always hope we shall be 
missed, I suppose,” he explained. 

He watched the girl critically, from 
beneath half-closed lids. 

They had been engaged four days, 
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and had met but once since the 
garden party. 

He thought of the other woman ; 
had thought of her every moment 
since the one in which he asked Joan 
Langford to marry him. 

It is strange how strong is man’s 
desire for the thing beyond his reach, 
even though perfectly aware that 
were he to possess it it would not 
content him. 

Lambton dimly realised this, as he 
sat by Joan’s side. He wondered if 
her thoughts were in the same vein 
as his own. 

““Is he here to-night ?”’ he asked, 
irrelevantly. 

The girl started, and he felt a 
sudden thrill in the small hand 
against which his own lay so care- 
lessly. 

“T have not given you permission 
to ask me that question,” she said, 
evenly. 

“And you are not anxious to 


return the compliment ? ” he queried. 


“No,” she said, “I know that 
she is not here.” 

Lambton’s eyes opened widely. 

“You told me that you did not 
know her name.” 

“Neither do I. You were late for 
the dance, and you gave me a reason 
for it that would not have deceived 
a child. Oh, I do not mind in the 
least, and I am not blaming you. 
Peihaps, were I in your place, I 
should have done the same thing.” 

** You are sympathetic because you 
would rather be with him, than here, 
with me.” 

**No,” she said, but her 
neither agreed nor contradicted. 

He sat silent and wondered if Joan 
desired as ardently to be out of the 
crowd, with the other man, as he 
did to be 

His thread of thought broke 
abruptly, for he realised that he was, 
after all, quite contented. Joan was 
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certainly very dainty in her white 
frock, and he could not truthfully 
say that he possessed a great longing 
to change his place by her side for 
the pink-shaded, scented boudoir 
that—— 

He sat up and gave himself a shake. 

After all what was the good of 
analysing one’s feelings. On the 
whole, Fortune had smiled on him 
to considerable advantage. He was 
engaged to an heiress, and she did 
not bore him so much as he had 
feared she would. 

He admired women with plenty 
of colour, and life, and sparkle, 
about them—like—— 

For the second time that evening 
the recollection of the other woman 
checked his train of thought. 

The vaguest suspicion crossed his 
mind that beside Joan she would 
be vulgar. The thought angered him, 
and he glanced again at Joan. 
Would it not be more true to say 
that by the side of the other woman 
Joan would be insignificant? In 
her white dress she reminded him of 
a little statue of Modesty he had in 
his room. 

He wondered, with something like 
irritation, if anything could waken 
the woman in her, or if she were in 
reality nothing but the demure school- 
girl she appeared. 

Then he remembered the flash of 
beauty he had surprised in her face 
at the mention of the other man. 
She was not so cold after all. 

He was filled with cynical amuse- 
ment, and the thought that he had 
never kissed her crossed his mind. 

True, they had been engaged but 
four days, but the other man might 
have found time. He remembered 
that he had once kissed her hand, 
and his eyes fell to the small fingers 
so close to his own. Joan had pretty 
hands. 

How she had started, and drawn 
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them away, almost angrily. Poor 
little girl! 

Lambton’s thoughts towards her 
always came back to the same senti- 
ment—pity. 

“Of what are you thinking?” 
she asked suddenly, as if she partly 
guessed. 

Lambton hesitated, then a touch 
of resolution crept into his eyes. 

“I was wondering,” he said idly, 
though he watched her keenly, 
“what you would say if I kissed 
you?” 

He saw her catch her lower lip 
between her small, white teeth, but 
she did not change colour. 

““ Say ? ” she echoed, “ what should 
I say? You would not be the first 
man who has kissed the girl he 
means to marry.” 

The words were pathetic, in spite 
of their’ light sarcasm. 

Lambton felt it, and winced. The 
uncomfortable feeling seized him 
again that the fight was an unequal 
one. 

“I suppose kissing is one of the 
rites of love,” he said laconically. 

“And therefore does not belong 
to either you or me.” 

The girl rose to her feet. 

“* Let us join the dancers,”’ she said 
quickly. “I am tired of sitting out.” 

Some time later Lambton asked the 
girl to fix their wedding day. “‘ We 
have nothing to gain by waiting,” 
he said. “And I might add,” he 
continued ironically, “that I, at any 
rate, have much to lose.” 

He drummed his fingers idly on 
the table and looked at Joan. 

She put down the book she had been 
pretending to read, and her eyes 
followed the movement of his fingers. 

“Mother thought next month 
would do,” she said calmly. 

Lambton uttered an exclamation. 

“Are you never going to consult 
your own wishes?” he asked irrit- 
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ably ; “ being always led or driven 
by others ? ” 

Joan made no answer. 

**I will not marry you, if you are 
merely obeying your mother’s wishes 
in everything,” he continued. ‘‘ One 
woman has no right to order the life 
of another.” 

He paused, hoping she would speak, 
but she sat silently looking across 
the room into the shadows. 

“* We have been engaged more than 
a month,” said Lambton, with some 
show of temper. ‘“‘ And I cannot 
remember that you have ever ex- 
pressed a single wish as regards my- 
self. Even if you are totally indifferent 
to me, surely you have some idea as 
to your own wishes fer the future ? ” 

Joan lifted her eyes to him. 

““I want to do what you wish, w 
she said. “I told you so.’ 

“Then you will marry me next 
month ? ” 

The coming twilight shewed Lamb- 
ton’s face tired and strained, as if 
some severe conflict disturbed his 
mind, he got up as if to come to her, 
but she rose and hurriedly moved 
away. 

“Next month—yes—certainly,” 
she said. “‘ Are you staying to dinner 
to-night ? It is time I went to dress.” 

“TI am sorry—I cannot to-night. 
I have an appointment.” 

She raised her head, and their eyes 
met. 

“Why do you look at me like 
that ?”’ said Lambton, almost vio- 
lently. He waited, his quick breathing 
quite audible in the silent room. 
After a moment he controlled him- 
self and spoke in his usual tones. 

“IT should have been delighted to 
stay, but I cannot put off this ap- 
pointment. I hope you will not 
mind.” 

Joan made no comment. She 
leaned her elbow on the mantel- 
shelf, and looked at herself. in the 
















glass. Her face was pale. She lifted 
her hand, and mechanically smoothed 
a wayward lock of hair on her fore- 







head. Lambton watched her in 
silence. 

He made a quick movement to- 
wards her. 





“I have altered my mind, Joan,” 
he said impulsively. “If you will 
allow me to, I will send a wire, and 
dine with you ?” 

Again her glance lingered on his 
face. He flushed. 

“No,” she said. “No, thank you 
—I would rather not.” There was 
another _ silence. Lamb- 
ton looked at his watch. 
“It is time to go, then,” 
he said awkwardly, and 
paused. “Shall I see you 
to-morrow ?”’ he asked. 

se Yes.” 

He walked to 
the door and hesi- 
tated, with his 
fingers on the 
handle. ‘* Good- 
bye!” he said. 

“ Good-bye,” 
said Joan. She 
did not look, 
round. She had™ ~~ 
gone back to her 
chair, and taken 
up her book again. 

Lambton __re- 
crossed the room, and stood behind 
her. 

Stooping, he put his hand beneath 
her chin, and turned her face up- 
wards. 

“I am going to kiss you, Joan,” 
he said. 

She did not protest, she did not 
even move, but her eyes grew wide 
and piteous as they met his. He 
bent his head till he could feel 
her frightened breath against his 
cheek, then suddenly he released her, 
and stood up. 
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“THE CONSCIOUSNESS THAT SHE WAS WATCHING 
HIM FILLED THE ROOM.” 
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“ You need not look so terrified,” 
he said, with a short laugh. “I am 
not a brute, to take what you are 
unwilling to give.” 


When Lambton reached his rooms, 
after he left Joan Langford, the 
first object his eyes fell upon as he 
opened the door was her photograph. 
Customary observance had ordered 
its presence amongst the knick-knacks 
and other photographs on his mantel- 
shelf, and Lambton had honoured it 
with a silver frame. 

He frowned now as he looked 
uponit. Theex- 
pression of the 
<7 eyes reminded 
- him of Joan as 
she had looked 
when he stooped 
to kiss her, and 
the memory was 
not pleasant. 
r= ““How she must 

wee}, hate me!” was 
i | 2eeme.|\| his thought. Her 
|eyes seemed to 
| follow him about 
the room while 
he rang for his 
man, and turned 
to his writing 
table to open a 
pink note which 
lay upon it. A 
faint perfume came to him from the 
paper, reminding him of the pink 
boudoir where two hours ago he 
had looked forward to spending the 
evening. He read the note, and 
screwed it up impatiently. After 
all, these affairs soon palled on a 







man ; it was strange how soon silken 
threads grew into uncomfortable 
fetters. 


Of course he still cared about her, 
it wasn’t that he had changed, but 
—he threw the note into the fire. 

As he turned to do so, he again 
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came face to face with Joan’s grave 
eyes. 

He stopped short, and leaning his 
elbow on the mantelshelf close tu the 
silver frame, looked at the photo- 
graph despondently. 

“And you are not afraid to take 
the risk,” he said aloud. When, a 
little later, his man entered the room 
Lambton handed him a telegraph 
form. 

“Send this at once, Wain—and I 
am not going out to-night.” He 
listened to the man’s departing steps. 
Once he made half a movement as if 
to recall him, but checked himself. 
He looked again at Joan’s photo- 
graph. How she must hate him !—- 
and they were to be married in a 
month ! 

During the last week his careless 
curiosity concerning that other man 
of whom she had told him, had grown 
to a feverish desire to know who he 
was. Once or twice the impulse had 
come to him to askK—to demand, to 
force Joan to tell his name, but he 
had conquered the impulse. 

He knew she would look at him 
in her calm, unimpassioned way, and 
say she would keep her share of their 
compact when he did. He wondered 
what she was doing to-night !—if 
she would be alone !—of whom she 
would be thinking—of the other man, 
of course ! 

Something seemed to grip Lambton 
by the throat. Why had she asked 
him if he were staying to dinner ? 
Why had she said afterwards she 
would rather he did not ? 

Was she deceiving him? Was it 
true that this other of whom she had 
told him did not care for her? Did 
he not know that she cared for him ? 
She was deceiving him, Lambton, 
deceiving him—yes, even as he was 
deceiving her ! 

He pulled himself together with a 
forced laugh, and fell to walking the 
room. 


Was he suspicious already ? Sus- 
picious when he did not love her! 
Jealous when she was nothing to 
him. 

Jealous! One could not be jealous 
—unless one cared !—unless one really 
loved ! and he did not love her, this 
cold child, in her pitiful worldly 
wisdom. 

She had turned pale because he 
wanted to kiss her. Wanted ! he had 
not wanted to kissher! He had been 
merely curious to see whether she 
would let him. How pretty her eyes 
had looked in spite of their frightened 
expression, as they turned to. his; 
how darkly her lashes had shown 
against the pallor of her face. 

Bah, what had come to him, that 
he was beginning to see beauty in her 
colourless face ! 

With an exclamation of impa- 
tience, he turned her photograph to 
the wall, but the consciousness that 
she was watching him filled the room. 

They were to be married in a 
month, and when he had tried to 
kiss her. He was back on 
the old ground again ! 

What was wrong with him that he 
could not put her out of his thoughts ? 
With a gesture of weary impatience, 
Lambton threw himself into a chair, 
and took up a book. 

He wished in his turn that he had 
not sent the telegram. 


“T did not keep my appointment, 
after all, last night,” Lambton said. 
He had threaded his way across the 
lawn amongst the chairs and fashion- 
able throng to Joan Langford’s side. 

She looked up at him, and a flash 
of something like triumph moment- 
arily filled her eyes. 

““ Indeed ! ” she said indifferently. 

Lambton sat down on a chair 
which another man had vacated at 
his approach. 

“No,” he continued. “ In spite of 
your unkind refusal to allow me to 
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dine, I cancelled my other engage- 
ment. Are you not pleased with me ? ” 
he asked, after waiting a moment for 
her to speak. 

His tone was one of mock disap- 
pointment, but it yet held an under- 
lying seriousness. 

“It was something so unimportant 
that it did not matter whether you 
kept it or not. Had you wished to 
go, I am sure you would have done 
so.” 

“It was not unimportant,” he 
began, then stopped. They sat in 
silence. 

**Do you wish me to ask what it 
was ? ”’ she enquired, keeping her eyes 
carefully averted. 

“No,” said Lambton sharply. “I 
suppose you think that you know,” 
he submitted. 

“And if I do?” she asked. 

Lambton laughed mirthlessly. 

“I would remind you that our 
wedding day draws near,” he 
said, 

The girl turned towards him with a 
swift mIvement. 

** But you did not go,”’ she said. 

“No,” he repeated slowly. “I did 
not go—but another time——” 

“‘ Another time ? ” she echoed. 

“Perhaps I shall,” he said. 

“And perhaps you will not,” she 
rejoined. 

Silence fell again. 

*“Do you remember,” he said 
harshly, “that it was in this garden 
—almost in this spot—that we agreed 
to spoil each other’s lives ? ” 

She winced. 

** I remember that it was here you 
asked me to be your wife,” she cor- 
rected gently. ‘‘ One does not forget 
these things so quickly.” 

** Joan,” said Lambton seriously. 
“It is a strange question to ask you, 
considering the circumstance between 
us, but do you think—if I had been 
different—if you had cared for nobody 
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else—you might perhaps have cared 
for me a little ?” 

A sudden wave of scarlet flooded 
the girl’s face. 

“If! If!” she said. “ How can 
I answer when there are so many 
‘ifs’ in the question.” She rose 
from her chair. 

** Let us walk about,” she said. 

Lambton rose silently, and walked 
by her side across the velvety grass. 
She had baffled and rebuffed him 
again. 

They turned away from the 
crowded lawn into a walk bordered 
with quaintly cut box. 

** There is a summer-house at the 
end,” said Lambton. “Let us go 
there.” 

It was a little rustic arbour, cov- 
ered with hanging creepers, long trails 
of which hung over the doorway, 
shutting out the heat and the sun. 

Lambton held the creepers care- 
fully aside fo1 her to enter. 

“It is cool, if not very clean,”’ she 
said laughing, as she seated herself 
in one corner of the narrow wooden 
bench that ran round the three walls. 
Lambton stood beside her. 

** Last night,” he said abruptly, “‘ I 
unlocked my Bluebeard Chamber, 
and had a look round.” He paused. 

“ Do you still insist that I give you 
the key?” he asked 

“A bargain is a bargain,” she 
temporised. 

“You mean you will 
yours ?” 

““ Tf you will—yes !” 

**T do not wish to know his name,” 
said Lambton with sudden rough- 
ness, “‘for afterwards when I met 
him I feel sure I should be rude.” 

The gitl lifted her eyes. 

“Why ?”’ she asked “ You cannot 
be jealous, because you do not care 
for me, and—and I don’t think you 
will be likely to meet him,” she con- 
cluded slowly. 
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“Is he a man I know? ” 

“You know him very well in some 
respects.” 

“But you know him better?” 

A thoughtful smile curved the girl’s 
lips. 

** Yes,” she said. 
better than you do.” 

Lambton walked restlessly across 
the little arbour, and back again. 

“* Joan,” he said, “‘if you wish it 
—I will—we will put an end to our 
engagement now. It is not too late— 
and—to-day I do not feel I can take 
the responsibility of your happiness. 
You know what I am, but you don’t 
realise what it means. Joan! look 
at me !—do you wish to be free ?” 

A shaft of sunlight filtered between 
the long trails of creeper, and touched 
the girl’s hair with gold, but she 
did not look up, or answer the man’s 
question. 

In the unbroken silence that fol- 
lowed, voices grew out of the distance 
—a woman’s voice, artificially sweet, 
interrupted now and again by a man’s 
deeper tones. 

Every word they were saying 
floated distinctly to the ears of the 
two in the creeper-covered arbour. 

“Of course, everybody knows he 
is marrying her to save himself from 
utter ruin—I wonder she consented ; 
but she’s such an apathetic sort of 
girl—nothing seems to disturb her, 
and I suppose it’s the title.” 

The man’s voice broke in with 
blunt sincerity. “‘ She’s a mere child 
and doesn’t know what she’s doing. 
It is a pity she should be allowed to 
marry Lambton. Why, everybody 
knows of that affair with % 

The woman intervened smoothly. 

“ Trees, my friend, have ears—one 
should never mention names. Prob- 
ably she does know.” 

“It’s not likely. If she did, she’d 
be afraid to take the risk—she’s too 
young.” 


**T know him 
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‘She has a champion in you! ” 

““ Yes—I wanted her myself; but 
I suppose you will not believe that 
anything weighed more heavily with 
me than her father’s wealth ? ” 

“* My dear Saxe, when have I ever 
refused to believe what you tell 
me ?.” 

The speakers passed. When the 
voices had quite died away, Joan 
lifted her head, and looked at Lamb- 
ton. The ghost of a smile lingered 
about her lips. Lambton met her eyes 
with shamed defiance, and for a 
moment neither spoke. 

** Listeners never hear any good of 
themselves,” quoted the girl softly. 

She stood up, and brushed the dust 
from her white skirt. “ Let us go 
back,” she said. 

“Please wait a moment,” 
Lambton. 

He came nearer to her. 

“* Are you still going to marry me ?”’ 
he asked in a pained voice. 

“Have I heard anything that I 
did not know before ?” she asked. 

“* Yes—that Saxe cares for you.” 

“IT knew that.” 

“And you prefer to marry me— 
thinking that I care for someone 
else ? ” 

“cc Yes ! ”? 

** Joan ; tell me why you do this ?” 

Lambton put his question with 
sharp impatience, and the girl moved 
restlessly. 

“* Must we go over it all again ?” 
she asked. “TI told you I preferred 
you to Lord Saxe. Let us go back. 
They will say that ours is a love 
match after all if we are seen in this 
romantic spot.” 

“You are so wise, now,” said 
Lambton in his old nonchalant tones, 
“that one is tempted to wonder 
what you will be at thirty.” 

** Your wife—amongst other things, 
I suppose,” she answered, 

She stepped into the sunshine, and 


said 
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Lambton, following, saw that her eyes 
were full of tears. 

They were in full view of the lawn 
when he spoke again. 

“That other man—of whom you 
told me, Joan—do you still care for 
him ?” 

After the faintest hesitation the 
answer came : 

“Yes--I care for him even more 
than I did.” 

“And he?” Lambton’s voice 
sounded strange to his own ears. 
“* Does he still care nothing for you ?’ 

She looked at him with a half 
smile. 

“I don’t know,” she said slowly. 
“Perhaps he does. I am not sure! 
How can I be ? There is Lord Saxe! 
I want to speak to him.” 

She moved quickly away from 
Lambton. 

He stood looking after her, a feel- 
ing of anger possessing him. How 
could she speak to Saxe after what 
she had heard ? He would not allow 
the man to approach her once they 
were married—— 

And that other; for whom Joan 
. admitted she cared more than ever ? 
Lambton clenched his teeth as he 
watched Joan’s slim figure, and the 
dainty poise of her small head. Sud- 
denly he understood the restless 
unhappiness that had almost over- 
whelmed him during the past weeks, 

It was that he was jealous 
jealous of the man whom Joan 
Langford loved, and whose name 
even he did not know! 


**Miss Langford is sorry she is 
engaged this morning, sir; and will 
you please send a message.” 

Lambton passed the footman with 
impatient steps— 

“Tell Miss Langford I will wait,” 
he said shortly, and he walked into 
the drawing-room, looking round him 
with a scowl. The room offended him 


in the same way as did Joan’s father 
and mother. 

He walked to the window and pulled 
up the blind which was drawn to keep 


out the hot August sunshine. The. 


ugly London square upon which the 
window looked seemed to gasp in 
the heat. 

He turned impatiently away from 
it, and wandered round the room. 

It wanted but a week to his wedding 
day, and he had come to tell Joan 
Langford that he would not marry 
her. The door opened and the girl 
came in. 

“Has anything gone wrong?” 
she asked. 

Lambton looked at her, then hur- 
riedly looked away again. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘“ Everything!” 

Joan still stood with her back to 
the door, as if she were afraid to 
move further forward to meet what 
he had to say. 

“What is it?” she asked. The 
colour that had flushed her cheeks 
died away, leaving her very pale. 

For a moment Lambton did not 
answer, then he spoke in a hard, un- 
happy voice. 

‘**T have come to tell you that I 
cannot go on—I cannot marry you, 
Joan.” 

It seemed an eternity before she 
answered. 

*“* Because of—— ?” 

He swung round sharply, and came 
across the room to her. “ Because I 
am jealous!” he said harshly. “I 
cannot marry you knowing that you 
care for another. I love you myself, 
Joan. It may be an offence to tell 
you so after what has happened, but 
it is no less the truth. I have tried 
not to believe it myself, but it is 
useless. Joan, I love you! I never 
thought you would mean anything 
more to me than a way out of my 
difficulties... ... Now. «-«: 
everything is changed, and I have 
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come to tell you that I am going 
away. Believe me there is no other 
woman in the case now. Indeed, 
I find it hard to believe there ever 
was. I am still a young man, and 
a strong one, Joan, and it is not 
yet too late to become what I might 
have been. Other men—better than 
I, and worse men  too—have 
pulled themselves together, and I am 
going to try. You said, Joan, that 
you were not sure if he—this other 
man—was still indifferent to you. If 
I go, perhaps it will come all right ? 
I should like to think so.” 

She looked at him for the first 


time since he had begun to speak. 
** T think—indeed, I am sure now,” 
she said slowly, “that he does care 
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for me—I know he does—for he has 
told me so.” 

Lambton uttered a sudden exclam- 
ation as of pain, but quickly checked 
himself. 

He went over to the window, and 
gazed into the ugly dreary square. 

“It would not be true if I said I 
was glad,” he told her. “I am not 
glad—If he were here now——’ 

Silence fell. 

It was broken by the soft rustle 
of the girl’s skirts as she moved 
across the room to where he stood, 
by the unsteadiness of her voice, as 
she looked into his eyes with their 
man’s intolerance of suffering, as 
she said: 


** Wilfred,—he—is—here—now,”’ 
> 
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MODERN HOMES 


By T. RAFFLES DAVISON 


XIII.—HEMINGFORD 


HOUGH the limitations of a 
long narrow site to views 


obtained of the roadway 

and garden may present 
certain difficulties to the architect 
in the development of a good 
design, they are assuredly not insur- 
mountable, and some of the best 
planning has been contrived to meet 
the problem. When the site is 
extremely narrow and still has to 
serve the purposes of a good house, 
it is obvious that, if anything of art 
and convenience, very is to result, 
careful thought and skill are needed. 
The chief evil to be avoided is, per- 
haps, the attempt to accomplish too 
much in the space at disposal. One 
thing, however, must strike even the 
casual observer, and that is the great 
desirability of having little or nothing 
in the way of projecting construction 
from the main line of building either 
to the front or the back. In this respect 
of clear outlook at front and back, 
**Hemingford” is admirable, for the 


two frontages have the clearest and 
pleasantest lines one could desire. It 
is in respect of its adaptation to a 
limited site, in the creation of a 
pleasant environment with a some- 
what rare architectural quality in its 
road front and approach, that 
“Hemingford” has been selected 
for illustration in this series. That 
which precisely marks the distinctive 
note in a house-design is, perhaps, 
not usually apparent to the passer- 
by, but we can hardly suppose the 
most casual observer would fail to 
note in the whole treatment of this 
entrance front and its enclosed courts 
something unusually attractive. 

As you catch a glimpse of the house 
with its long simple lines of ridge 
and eaves over the enclosing hedges 
of the forecourt, it appears to nestle 
down within its screened environ- 
ment from the outer world in a very 
homelike and cosy fashion. The ele- 
ments of its success are very simple. 
The quiet simplicity of the main 
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lines—the emphasis of parts, the long 
lines of window above and plain wall 
below, within which the entrance door, 


TENNIS 
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work at the other—the pleasant en- 
closure of the forecourt with green 
banks and trimmed hedges, within 


LAWN 
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GENERAL PLAN, 


with its quaint outline, finds an effec- 
tive setting—the interest of the stair- 
case projection and plaster gable at 
one end and the bit of half-timber 


are framed the 
entrance gates—these are points 
which count in the result The 
design is a happy mean between 


which graceful 
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The Garden Front 


the affectation of “simplicity ” 
we so often find on the one hand, 
and the obtrusive determination 
to be “interesting” which spoils 
much otherwise excellent work on the 
other. The appreciation of a good 
house design must be determined, of 
course, by the mental standpoint 
from which it is regarded, and the 
architect who is thoroughly imbued 
with the feelings which have created 
the true real charm of work, whethe1 
old or new, cannot fail to realize some- 
thing of this in his work. Such an 
architect is fortunate if he receives the 
appreciation of those who are able to 
regard his design from his own stand- 
point. It may be noted here 
that Mr. E. M. Wimperis is not 
one of the many to whom old 
work is afetish, and he would no 
more care to reproduce a house 
which might be mistaken 
for Ightham Mote than he 
would to make a Wesleyan 
chapel look like the Acropolis at 
Athens. He believes in the 
necessity of modernity—that 
is, in the living of our life in 


own feelings. This, of course, is to 
be done on a basis of respect for, 
and appreciation of, all the great 
past of Art, the charming old 
Elizabethan houses and the refined 
classic temples. I have been inclined 
to call attention to this matter 
of modernity in art because there 
are signs of two great extremes 
in the thoughts of artists. There are 
those who believe our timbers ought 
to be wrought in the curious and 
awkward fashion which was adopted 
in the middle ages and that only such 
tools as were then available ought to 
be used, whilst the curious shapes and 
devices, applicable to a semi-bar- 


























our own way, and in making 
our art the expression of our 
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A corner of dvawing-roon 

barous time, should still be adopted. 
Then there are those who frankly 
cut adrift from all this, and seem to 
desire, as in the outrageous examples 
of Part nouveau, to say good-bye to 
old traditions and at all costs, even 
of beauty or appropriateness, to get 
away from everything that has been 
done before. It is impossible for a 
genuine artist who has learned the 
A BC of art architectural, to get 
away from the regard engendered by 
the magnificent architectural re- 
cords of past times. But the really 
progressive, the really live artist, is 
the one who can use all this reverence 
for, and knowledge of past precedent 
in a way sympathetic to modern 
needs. I do not seek to claim too 





tional charms with the paramount 
claim on the artist to leave some 
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much for the simple little home here { 


illustrated, but I do think it affords 
some indication of that desirable 
linking up of the respect for tradi- 
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THE HALL CORRIDOR. 


impression of himself and his own 
time on his work. 

Mr. Wimperis is an artist, and, as 
the son of a distinguished water- 
colour: artist (the late Mr. E. W. 
Wimperis), has been trained all his 
life to look at things from the artistic 
as well as the practical side. “* Heming- 
ford,’ which he built for himself, 
speaks clearly, at every point, of the 
desire to give some artistic expression 
to the uses of the home. To begin 
with, we have noted the pleasant 
feeling of comfortable environment 
obtained by the forecourt surrounded 
by sloping grass banks, bordered on 
top by cut hedges with shaped clumps 
outstanding. The _nicely-designed 
gate piers are now grown over, but I 
have indicated how individual in 
detail theyare. Thegeneral effect of 
piers and gates is that of a 
Georgian type, yet it is seen 
that in detail everything is 
quite original, and we may claim 
equally decorative, with its 
prototype. The upper scrolls 
and centre ornamental scroll- 
work, which in a_ Georgian 
gate are usually ornament and 
nothing else, are here made to 
indicate something of the in- 
dividual, for the top scrolls are 
two interlacing E’s, the initials 


Eu 


of both husband and 
wife, and the centre 
ornament is a series of 
W’s, which is a happy 
bit of blacksmith’s work. 
None of my illustrations 
quite convey the success 
of the effect of this 
dainty pair of iron gates 
in their deep setting of 
green hedges and banks. 
We tried some snap- 
shot photographs, but 
they were too good ; the 
details were too clear: if 
they had been worse 
they would have been better ! 

The next note of interest to be 
seen is the entrance doorway, which 
is crowned above the keystone with 
the one bit of carving the house 
can boast. This is a sort of family 
tree growing out of the letter W, and 
it gives agreeable emphasis to the 
doorway. The projecting staircase, 
to which it is always pleasant to give 
external expression when it can be 
nicely managed, prettily grown over 
with creepers, is a feature of the en- 
trance front. Passing through a door- 
way below this window we find a 
second little forecourt devoted to grass 
and flowers, which makes a pleasant 
outlook from the morning-room win- 
dow. The back of the house has a 
broad walled terrace with gravel walk 
and steps down at etthet end. The 
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tennis lawn is bordered by 
long herbaceous borders, and 
through the hedge beyond 
is a grass-grown orchard. 

Entering at the front 
door, we find a square 
vestibule with lavatory off 
to the right. From this 
vestibule we come to a 
corridor which is _ nicely 
treated with cross-beams, 
and arches in the frieze 
over each door-opening. 
Some good coloured lead- 
light glazing shows in the 
screen to the staircase hall 
and Powell’s glazing in 
tones of white and green 
in the vestibule screen is 
charming. The _ corridor 
widens out to a small 
staircase hall, and_ the 
stairway is made _ quite 
interesting by its treat- 
ment above (shown in our 
sketch). In the open 
panel above the main landing is fixed 
a quaint Spanish cross, which comes 
in very happily. 

The dining-room rejoices in a semi- 
circular 15th century Italian lunette 
over the fireplace which came, I 
believe, from some old Italian church. 








THE MORNING-ROOM FIREPLACE. 
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Staak landing’ 

It is broadly and finely painted, and 
represents Jonah being cast out of 
the whale’s mouth (the whale being 
a dolphin). It is a fine piece of 
painting and gives quite a character 
to the room. The proportions and 
lighting of this room are very 
pleasant, and I regret 
being unable to explain 
it by illustration. 

The drawing-room is 
L-shaped, and is charm- 
ingly treated with a green 
canvas-like wall-filling by 
Sandersons, and’a Jap- 
anese gold lacquered 
scroll design in the 
frieze. The design of the 
fireplace, with its splayed 
side recesses with fixed 
seats, I illustrate by a 
sketch. The delightful 
old carved mirror frames 
and the old _ reliquary 
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case make sparkling points of decora- 
.tion in the overmantel space. The effect 
of the green wall covering appear- 
ing as a background between the many 
pictures, is very pleasing, perhaps 
all the more 
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The name of the house is taken 
from Hemingford on the Ouse between 
Huntingdon and St. Ives. If it were 
standing on an isolated site in that 
nice country from whence it takes 
its name, 





so for this 
partial 
showing. A 
quaint lead- 
light win- 
dow comes 
between 
the room 
and the 
conserva- 
tory, and 
this I have 
indicated. 
The morning-room is cosy, with nice 
effects of cross-lighting. 





graph indicates the fire-place end. 


A PEEP FROM THE ROAD. 


The photo- 


and had no 
limitations 
of environ- 
ment or 
outlook, I 
think it 
would look 
as well as 
it does 
even now 
within the 
restricted 
borders of 
the more costly building land that 
lies wiihin sight of the playing 
fields of Eton and Windsor. 
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THE IDLERS’ CLUB 


By ROBERT BARR 


THE PAGEANT EPIDEMIC 


“ It is said that as a nation the English have no gifts for pageants. Yet every now and then 


—as no doubt in the Elizabethan masque—they show a strange felicity in the art.’’— 
THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE, 


LADY or RANK . wi the above sentences were 


Reign of Henry VI 
1422-1461 


written by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, England seems deter- 
mined to show what this 
country can do in the way of pageants. 
There was a successful pageant or 
two last year, which, not being treated 
in time by the laggard authorities, 
spread the infection, and now, in 1907, 
we are suffering from a regular epi- 
demic of pageants. On this account 
the public may, perhaps, view the 
future with apprehension, arguing that 
if 1906 produced two pageants, and 
1907 furnished thirty, 1908 may pre- 
sent us with a hundred and fifty. 
Such an outcome, however, is most 
unlikely, because the pageant boom 
of this year has inoculated itself with 
the antidote. The commercial spirit 
has crept in, and one, at least, of this 
year’s pageants is being run as if it 
were Barnum’s circus. A special 
train beforehand takes down London pressmen to eat and drink and advertise ; 
professional photographers secure exclusive rights to make as much money as 
possible out of the public, and this sort of thing will undoubtedly cause a 
reaction, because several of the pageants will probably result in a big 
financial loss, as disastrous to a town as the usual international exhibition. 
A pageant should spring from the ground like a flowering shrub. It should 
represent the historical flavour of its locality as a bunch of luscious grapes 
represents the chemical elements that produce it. The characters should 
be enacted, if possible, by the peasantry, who are descended from those who 
took part in the actual event, and also, if possible, the words used by them 
should be those handed down by tradition, knocked into some sort of 
dramatic shape by the local schoolmaster, or, failing him, by the clergyman. 
The costumes should be made by the tailor of the place. Tailors are 
a most intelligent body of men, whose occupation gives them time for 
thought, and reasonable opportunity for study, therefore they could hack out 
rough garments, more or less historically accurate, which would carry about 
with them no sense of the footlights, as is the case with the gaudy rags hired 
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for the week from a London cos- 
tumier. 

The‘ box office, if possible, should 
be done away with, for no man can 
give his whole attention to his pageant 
if he must keep one eye on the gate- 
keeper, and be worrying over the day’s 
cash receipts. The fact that they 
are going to charge twenty-one shil- 
lings for the best seat, as is the case at 
Bury St. Edmunds, means, on the 
other hand, lavish expenditure to 
make each place worth the guinea, 
and this involves the beating of the 
big drum, and all the horror of blatant 
advertising, with the risk of financial 
failure at the end of the show. Future 
pageants, if this sort of thing continues, 
will engage, not in historic rivalry, 
but in competition to secure the best 
advance agent and the most potent 
advertiser. It is difficult to imagine a 
tournament of the ancient days with 
a ticket-taker backed by a couple of 
chuckers-out at the entrance, saying 
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to Richard Coeur de Lion as he rode 
up: 
“‘ Ten-and-six, please, for yourself, 
and another half-guinea for your 
horse.” 

The mind recoils at the picture of a 
valiant knight clad in sheet iron 
vainly trying to dig down into his 
trousers pocket for the coin. Of course, 
in reality, he’d make no such attempt ; 
he’d simply run the ticket collector 
through the body with lance or sword, 
smash in the thick skulls of the 
chuckers-out with his mace, and then 
ride calmly to the appointed ground 
over their prostrate bodies. I think 
that London playwrights, London 
theatre managers, and all theatrical 
persons should be left out of the 
pageant unless it is going to take 
place in the green fields adjoining the 
Strand, or beside the purling Fleet 
brook, under the grand forest trees of 
Ludgate Circus. Let us encourage 
local talent when we get up a pageant 
next year. 


Roman 
Soldier 
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The St. Albans pageant promises us 
a complete orchestra of talented 
musicians selected from the principal 
London orchestras; but, good gra- 
cious me, we can hear these people in 
London itself, and do not need to go 
to St. Albans for that pleasure. I’d 
sooner listen to the gentle tootling of 
a band of curates from the St. Albans 
Cathedral, so be it they belonged to 
St. Albans, than to all the imported 
talent of Covent Garden Opera House. 
In a pageant we want the tang of 
locality ; we want to see the people 
who belong to the place doing the best 
they can, and thus rest ourselves from 
the historical accuracy of Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree. 

In the IDLER for January, 1894, 
the pageant in Meran, that charming 
town of the Tyrol, is illustrated and 
described by the Editor of this maga- 
zine. The pageant represented the 
life and death of Andreas Hofer, and 
it was played by peasants who were 


the grandsons and great-grandsons ot 
the men who had fought with Hofer in 
1809. The weapons they used in the 
play were the identical implements 
with which their forefathers had been 
armed. The tableau representing the 
battle of Kuchelberg was given on the 
very turf where the original battle 
had been fought. The tattered cos- 
tumes, in many instances, were the 
garments actually worn by the Tyrol- 
ese fighters, carefully preserved to 
this day by the thrifty Tyrolese 
farmers. 

At Schaffhausen, in Switzerland, I 
witnessed a pageant, the cast of which 
seemed to include every able-bodied 
man and woman in the town. These 
thrifty and busy people had no time 
to spare for unnecessary “fitting- 
on,” so in the early morning they 
dressed themselves in their medieval 
costumes and went about their ordi- 
nary avocations all the forenoon, and 
after lunch wended their way to the 
site of the Folkesplay. An ignorant 
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stranger, knowing nothing of what 
was going forward, dropping in at 
Schaffhausen, rubbed his eyes and 
questioned his own sanity. He seemed 
to have fallen upon a town of the 
16th century, with its gaudy and 
picturesque inhabitants of long ago. 
A stout butcher made a splendid 
belted robber Baron of the Rhine, 
and a drapery clerk looked like a 
romantic Knight. I bought a linen 
collar from a youth who resembled 
the Prisoner of Zenda, and was 
waited on at table by Juliet herself. 

The first of the pageants to which 
I shall call attention is that of Oxford, 
as it begins two days after this num- 
ber of the IDLER is issued, and it is 
probable that the Oxford pageant 
will be the most notable of those 
historical representations for which 
this year is celebrated. It, more 
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nearly than any of the others, except 
St. Albans, conforms with the rules 
I have laid down, and this is remark- 
able because, through some over- 
sight, I was not invited to advise 
the managing committee. It is true 
that Oxford calls to its assistance 
theatrical celebrities like Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier, Mr. H. B. Irving, and Mr. 
Frank Lascelles, but these are Oxford 
men, and former members of the 
University’s dramatic society, so this 
should not count against Oxford, nor 
prevent the pageant being called 
home-made. Oxford, of course, has 
at her command the greatest living 
writers, and from these she has 
selected two-thirds of a dozen to 
construct the pageant play, each 
author of world-wide renown, so the 
result should be a literary event of 
magnitude, Oxford herself is unique 
among the cities of the world; its 
equal does not exist upon this earth, 
as Oxford men themselves admit. An 
Oxford man, Dan Rogers, clerk to 
the council of Queen Elizabeth, gave 
it as his opinion that if the Almighty 
lived on earth he would choose Oxford 
as his place of residence. Here are 
Dan’s own words, written some hun- 
dreds of years ago : 

He that hath Oxford seen, for beauty, grace 
And healthiness, ne’er saw a better place : 


If God Himself on earth abode would make, 
He Oxford, sure, would for his dwelling take. 


As I cannot out-eulogise Dan, I 
shall have to let it go at that. 

The pageant consists of sixteen 
scenes, beginning with the year 727, 
and coming to within a century of the 
quarrel of the Liberal party with the 
House of Lords. The site of the page- 
ant is the meadow through which 
runs the river Cherwell, and the back 
curtain is all pinnacled Oxford, with 
the tower of Magdalen College the 
most conspicuous and the nearest 
object. The invisible curtain, as one 
might say, rises on June 27th, and 
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CIVILIAN COSTUME 
1381. 


Cadynaton 


falls finally on July 3rd. There is 
ample seating accommodation for 
all comers, unless the undergraduates 
happen to need the grand stand to 
furnish fuel for a college bonfire 
before the play begins. Oxford, using 
the talented pen of the poet, Robert 
Bridges, invites you to choose your 
day. 
Fair lady of learning, playfellow of spring 
Who to thy towery hospice in the vale 
Invitest all with queenly claim to bring 
Scholars from every land within thy pale 
If aught our pageantry may now avail 
To paint thine antique story to the eye, 
Inspire the scene, and bid thy herald cry 
Welcome to all, and to all comers hail ! 
Another delightful city, not yet 
spoiled despite its nearness to London, 
is St. Albans, barely a score of miles 
from the metropolis. It has its pretty 
little river, the Ver, which still turns 
two or three mill wheels as it gently 
meanders past the place. St. Albans 
really should have been London, but 
it was ever a quiet, ecclesiastical, 


scholastic town, with little commercial 
ambition, and although Verulam, 
near whose site St. Albans stands, was 
a thriving city when London was 
merely a swamp, St. Albans made 
no effort to rival the huge wen, as 
Cobbett called it, and so we of 
London have rather the advantage, 
in size, over the ancient city twenty 
miles away. 

There is no finer story in English 
annals than that of Alban. Alban, I 
take it, was a brave stubborn, intel- 
lectual man, vely ingenious, and 
possessing a sense of humour, which 
was rare in his day. A kind-hearted, 
staunch friend, I believe him to have 
been. For seven years he was a soldier 
in the army of Diocletian, and he 
must have seen a good deal of the 
world in that time. The cruel edict of 
Diocletian against the Christians was 
the cause of Alban’s death, although 
he was a Roman, and a distinguished 


CIVIUAN COSTUME 
1381 
John the Barber 
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citizen of Verulam. I suspect, without 
having any proof to sustain my sus- 
picion, that Alban was not a Christian 
up to within a very few days of his 
death. He retired to Verulam after 
his soldiering, and I fancy he acquired 
a house, the back of which rested 
against the city wall, while its front 
faced a narrow street. I imagine that 
there was a window looking across the 
twelve-foot wide wall into that lovely 
country we now call Hertfordshire. 
It is possible that there may have been 
a door giving access to the surface 
of the wall top, which may have been, 
as was the case with so many stone- 
girt cities, a public path, for its width 
would give ample room for a footway. 
It is likely that on a calm summer 
evening the broad wall of Verulam 
formed a pleasant promenade; a 
meeting place ; a wide circle of gossip, 
the ancient equivalent of the evening 
paper or the Club. Verulam was 
seventeen hundred and thirty yards 


} long, from north to south, and a 


thousand yards wide from east to 
west, so if the place was a parallelo- 
gram, the walls afforded a promenade 
of about three miles, with exquisite 
views over city and country from 
every part of it. For instance, to the 
north lay a little lake of twenty 
acres, which gives the present name 


# of Fishpool Street to one of the 
' thoroughfares of the St. Albans of 


to-day. 

It is improbable that the retired 
soldier was ever known as a Christian 
in Verulam until the last week of his 
life, for it is mest unlikely that a 


m Christian would have received office, 


or would have been as highly respected 
as Alban evidently was. I surmise that 
he was a silent man, given to thought, 
but not to speech, and it is,of course, 
but natural that he should have 
formed a close friendship with one who 
was his opposite, by name Amphi- 
balus. Alban was a man of action ; 
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Amphibalus a man of words. The lat- 
ter was a preacher of the new Gospel ; 
an eloquent man ; an orator. The St. 
Albans book of the pageant speaks 
of this ecclesiastic as a saint, but I 
doubt if Amphibalus was canonized, 
and I do not think he deserved to be. 
He talked and ran away, and lived 
to talk another day. There appeared 
to be no desire for martyrdom on 
the part of Amphibalus, and his own 
cowardice is enovgh to account for 
his admiration and friendship with 
the silent, fearless soldier, who prob- 
ably more than once saved the priest 
from rough usage by the soldiery, who 
disliked hearing their gods contemned, 
and who could argue only with the 
butt end of their spears. It is quite 
credible that although Alban said 
nothing, the eloquence of Amphibalus 
was not without effect upon his sober 
mind. It would seem that the monk, 
before the time of the edict, had 
visited Alban in his Verulam house, 





and knew its position. I picture the 
two together on the city wall ; Amphi- 
balus talking and talking and talking ; 
Alban leaning silent on the parapet, 
watching the fish leap from the pond, 
saying nothing one way or the other. 
At last Amphibalus took his departure 
to Wales, and shortly after began the 
fierce persecution. Amphibalus fled 
from danger, stuck to his cloak and 
cowl because he could get nothing 
else to wear; hunted day and night 


like a wild animal, he made as directly . 


as he could for Verulam. If once he 
can get entrance to the house by the 
city wall he is safe, for Alban is a 
Roman, a respected citizen, and an 
official. The Welsh Christians have 
been effectually obliterated, and their 
shepherd is cowering in a swamp, 
watching his opportunity to get into 
the walled city by the little river, 
and at last, one night, he succeeds, 
and stealthily obtains admission to 
the house of the silent Alban, finding 
his trust has not been misplaced. 
But. the Roman soldiers are ruthless 
as trackers; they want to make a 
clean job of it, and they have traced 
Amphibalus into Verulam. Now 
begins a house-to-house search, and 
perhaps it was the duty of Alban him- 
self to inaugurate this minute inspec- 
tion. If so, he gave the order calmly, 
without tremor of voice or quiver of 
lip, and I like to think of him having 
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powe1 to omit the residences of officials 
from either espionage or entry, yet 
nevertheless remembering his duty as 
a Roman office-holder, and passing 
word that no house, high or low, is 
to be omitted from the inquisition, and 
thus, having put in motion the 
machinery that is to crush himself, he 
returns home, let us say, in the even- 
ing, knowing that the search will 
begin next morning. This he tells to 
the trembling Amphibalus, whose face 
becomes ghastly 


sleeps sound, pitying the coward stum- 
bling through the night over a broken 
country with Verulam at his back. 
Morning comes. In spite of monk’s 
habiliments in the house, Alban is 
perfectly safe if he but does what he 
knows he may well do, but the law 
of distant Diocletian has been broken 
here in Verulam, and Alban is so just 
a man that he believes someone should 
pay the penalty. He is, perhaps, 
awakened in the morning by the sound 
of the soldiers’ 





grey at finding 
himself thus en- 
trapped, but 
Alban reassures 
him: 

** Cast off,”’ he 
says, “cloak and 
cowl. Here isthe 
diess ofa Roman; 
put it on.” 

The shivering 
monk makes the 
change. He, per- 
haps, advises his 
friend to burn, or 
otherwise de- 
stroy, the  in- 
criminating 
cloak and hood ; 
it may be that he 
even offers to 
take the gar- 
ments with him, 
and drop. the 








spear ends on the 
doors of the 
houses down the 
street. He has 
but to rise, open 
the door, tell the 
officer to search, 
and that official 
will make but 
a perfunctory 
examination. 
Alban is a well- 
known, highly- 
respected man, 
one of the office- 
holding caste. 
He does_ not 
even need to lie, 
except in so far 
as his action may 
be a falsehood, 
but, instead, he 
ovuasngg | puts on the 
monk’s robe, 











bundle in’ the 
river; but Alban 

“Leave them. I will look after 
your monk’s robes”’; and so, waiting 
until dark has fallen, and everyone has 
left the wall, Alban sees his friend 
safely outside, well provided, we may 
be sure, with food for a long journey, 
with minute directions such as a 
marching soldier could give, and so a 
final farewell. Never again on earth 
shall these two meet again. Alban 
returns to his home, and assuredly 


—~ draws the cowl 
down over his face, and steps out to 
the summoning soldier. This practical 
joke on the troops seems to indicate 
some sense of grim humour on the 
part of Alban. He is bound with ropes 
cairied off to a prison cell, for the 
soldiers think they have captured the 
monk, and every moment that Alban 
can win for him, Amphibalus is using 
in getting further and further from 
Verulam. The course of the law has 
ever been deliberate, and we may 
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venture to guess that Alban rested 
all day, and perhaps all night, in his 
cell, counting the precious: minutes 
he was eaining for his flying friend. 
At last he is brought before the 
magistrate, and, without a word, flings 
back his cowl. Judge and prisoner 
stare at each other ; the one amazed, 
the other imperturbable. Even now 
the deed may be glossed over. He will 
get some slight punishment for abet- 
ting the escape of the priest, and the 
report to headquarters will not be 
too minute. But no half measures 
for Alban. 
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**T am a Christian,” he reiterates, 
when brought again to the question, 
and now no power in Verulam can 
save him, and so, between the upper 
and nether millstones of his own stern 
nature, and the Emperor Diocletian’s 
decree, his life is taken on the hill 
where the splendid abbey nowstands; 
taken, doubtless, deeply to the regret 
of every good man in Verulam—and 
all this happened on June 22nd, in 
the year A.D. 303. 

The St. Albans pageant is accom- 
plished in eight episodes, and Episode 
Three is devoted to that strong man, 
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‘You sought a Christian, and you 
have found one. I, Alban, am a 
Christian.” 

Under the edict of Diccletian, for 
whom he had fought, he is pronounc- 
ing upon himself a sentence of death. 
The judge storms, threatens,implores 
each: method equally vain against 
the adamantine stubbornness of the 
man. He will not recant, so at last 
the judge orders him to be scourged, 
that his lacerated back may save his 
stubborn head. The gruesome pun- 
ishment is received in silence. 


Alban. The Oxford pageant begins 
at the comparatively modern date 
of 727, but St. Albans is no such 
youthful city, and commences B.c. 54, 
with no lesser a character than 
Julius Cesar himself. The pageant 
ends with Elizabeth’s visit in 1572. 
The St. Albans pageant has origin- 
ated in the way I have recommended. 
The book of the words is done by 
Mr. Charles H. Ashdown, a St. Albans 
man, the historian of the place, and 
Hon. Secretary of the St. Albans 
Archeological Society. The music is 
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composed by Mr. W. H. Bell, Professor 
at the Royal Academy of Music, and 
a native of St. Albans. The costumes 
and properties have been prepared 
by Mr. Robert E. Groves, the Head 
Master of the St. Albans School of Art, 
and these costumes have been made 
at Pageant House by a Committee of 
St. Albans ladies ; while the properties 
are executed by students of St. 
Albans Art School. There will be 
two thousand performers, including 
troops of horsemen and horsewomen, 
and knights in armour, all dressed in 
the picturesque costumes of the vari- 
ous periods, and the pageant takes 
place from Monday, July 15th, until 
Saturday, July 20th, at 3 p.m. each 
day. | 
Bury St. Edmunds is another ideal 
town for a pageant, and, as the 
Master of this pageant is Louis N. 
Parker, the celebrated dramatist, and 
the conductor of those very successful 


pageants at Sherborne and Warwick 


last year, those who visit St. 
Edmundsbury from July 8th to 
July 13th may be sure of seeing a 
notable performance. 

St. Edmundsbury also had its great 
man, and if he has not been made a 
saint, he certainly deserves that dis- 
tinction. A strong, capable common- 
sense monk was Abbot Samson, iron 
willed, yet endowed with great pati- 
ence and tact. The Abbot wielded 
the sword upon occasion, and is him- 
self an exemplification of the adage 
that the pen is the mightier weapon 
of the two, because we owe Abbot 
Samson to a young monk, Jocelyn 
of Brakelond, who was Samson’s 
loving, enthusiastic Boswell, leaving 
us a most delightful, simply-written 
diary, perhaps the only record extant 
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of the inside life of an ancient con- 
vent, and out of this record towers 
the intellectual giant, Abbot Samson, 
a diplomatist, a man of affairs, and a 
prelate of such unflinching courage 
that more than once he did not hesi- 
tate to defy the King himself when 
the crisis demanded such resistance. 
If it had not been for Jocelyn, Abbot 
Samson would no more have existed 
for us than exists to-day the demo- 
lished monastery. This book of Joce- 
lyn’s has just been issued for a 
shilling by Mr. John Murray, and 
should be in the possession of every 
man or woman who can _ read. 
One may imagine with what delight 
crusty Thamas Carlyle came upon 
such an interesting human docu- 
ment, and then his pen made Abbot 
Samson live as vividly as lives a 
stockbroker in the City to-day. One 
good pen deserves another. Jocelyn 
got it from Carlyle, which brought 
this interesting, monkish revelation 
to the knowledge of English-speaking 
people, as Jocelyn preserved for us 
the splendid figure of Abbot Samson. 
The St. Edmundsbury pageant is 
made up of seven episodes, a final 
tableau and a march past, and of 
these, Episode Four is devoted to 
Abbot Samson, as Episode Three is 
devoted to Alban at St. Albans. Bury 
St. Edmunds being a small place, 
furnishes nothing much of this Folk 
Play beyond the ground on which it is 
to be enacted, and some picturesque 
old remains of the great convent. 
The pageant ends with the year 
1550. The Grand Stand is capable of 
holding four thousand people, each of 
whom must possess (and part with} 
a guinea, half-a-guinea, five-and-six, 
or three-and-six. 


The foregoing illustrations relate to the St. Albans Pageant, and are kindly lent 
by the Committee. 








“RUNSWICK BAY.” From the P x by Arthur Friedenson, Exhibited in the Royal Academy. 





